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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | bushel of fine potatoes from an average crop, it | 


he cover-page pictures, from original photo- 

graphs, show the battle-ship Vermont on 
the ways at the yard of the Fore River Ship- 
Building Company at, Quincy, Massachusetts, 
a general view of the yard itself and the ship 
as it will appear when completed. In the 
presence of the Governors of Vermont and 
Massachusetts, and other invited guests, the 
ship was launched August 31st, being chris- 
tened by Miss Jennie Bell, daughter of Gov- 
ernor Bell of Vermont. 

The Vermont will be one of the largest and 
most powerful ships yet laid down for the 
navy. It has a displacement of sixteen thou- 
sand tons and a contract speed of eighteen 
knots, and will carry in its main battery four 
twelve-inch, eight eight-inch and twelve seven- 
inch breech-loading rifles. It is designed as a 
flag-ship, and will provide quarters for a flag- 
officer, chief of staff, twenty-one commissioned 
and ten warrant-officers, and no fewer than 
seven hundred and sixty-one men. 


& 


man living in East Brunswick, Maine, 

picked forty quarts of blueberries in six 
hours a few weeks ago. The next day the 
berries were ‘‘thick as spatter,’’ as the phrase 
goes, and he believed he could do still better. 
In exactly nine hours he picked sixty-two quarts 
and a pint, and then rounded off the achieve- 
ment by selling them on the spot to a commis- 
sion merchant for seven cents a quart. This 
record has seldom, if ever, been beaten. 
oa in these days do the achievements of 

New England trappers inspire sensational 
stories, and most of the heroes of the old dime 
novels were Western trappers, but it is worth 
something yet, even in this region, to have the 
name of a master of woodcraft. A resident of 
Haddam, who is famed all along the Connecticut 
Valley as a hunter and trapper, has recently 
signed a contract to exterminate the foxes on a 
great estate in the Adirondacks. The estate 
comprises two hundred thousand acres, and 
game abounds there, deer and bears included, 
but the trapper is to hunt foxes only, because 
they kill the game-birds. He is to receive a 
hundred dollars a month and expenses. With 
the skins for perquisites, this should prove a 
profitable contract. 


Ithough it comes almost too late to be avail- 
able this season, the Lewiston Journal’s 
suggestion, touching the premium offers at agri- 
cultural fairs, seems sound enough to be remem- 
bered for a year—and afterward. Admitting, 
as one must, that any farmer can pick out a 





|is evident there is little gained by offering a 
prize for the ‘‘best’’ bushel; but, asks the Jour- 
nal, why should not the premium be given to 
the man who will raise, on a given area of 
ground, the greatest quantity of a given variety 
of potatoes? Again, instead of offering a pre- 
mium for the ‘‘best hog,’’ why not give one 
the man who produces the most pork from a 
certain quantity of feed? ‘‘ Judgment and skill 
ought to be encouraged, not the mere faculty of 
choosing good samples.’’ Moreover, the com- 
plaints and ill feeling that sometimes follow 
awards at present would probably be fewer 
under the system suggested, and the judges 
would lead more peaceful lives. On all ac- 
counts the idea is worth bearing in mind until the 
time comes to make up the next premium list. 

an a man in Connecticut, with no other 

capital than five hundred dollars, a pair of 
horses and four heifers, buy an old farm, and 
in eleven years make twenty thousand dollars 
from it? Most people would answer no. But 
a writer in Country Life in America tells 
how a man in Torrington has done this since 
1894. This man, thirty-two years old at that 
time, owed seven hundred dollars when he 
bought his farm, which contained three hundred 
acres with a fine colonial house. He paid five 
hundred dollars in cash, and shouldered a mort- 
gage for five times as much. He borrowed nine 
hundred dollars more, with which to stock the 
farm, and this with seven hundred dollars that 
he already owed made forty-one hundred dollars 
in all. In four years the whole amount had 
been paid from the products of the farm. Later 
on this man bought another farm of one hun- 
dred acres for five hundred dollars, and added 
yet another of fifty acres for about three hun- 
dred dollars. He has bought and paid for a 
milk depot in Torrington, costing thirty-five 
hundred dollars. His original farm, with one 
hundred and twenty-five cattle, is now worth 
nine thousand dollars, and he had twenty-eight 
hundred dollars in bank this spring. He has 
made, besides his living, nearly two thousand 
dollars a year for the eleven years, his business 
being that of dairy-farmer. It is worth noting 
that he sells his milk in Torrington for five 
cents a quart during half the year, and six 
cents a quart during the other half, whereas the 
ordinary dairy-farmer has no such home market, 
and must dispose of his milk at a low price to 
a middleman. Yet that does not alter the fact 
that men of sense and character, who are 
blessed with business faculty and willing to 
work, will find in New England as good oppor- 
tunities for gaining wealth as there are anywhere 
in this country. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
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S HE long autumn passed and winter set 
in. Snow fell on the carry and the big 

: sleds jangled across. Men went up past 
Sunkhaze settlement into the great region of 
snow and silence, and men came down—bearded 
men, with hands calloused by the ax and the 
cross-cut saw. 

But Col. Gideon Ward’s well-known figure 
was not among the passengers on the tote-road. 
The upgoing men were bound for his camps, 
and were inquiring as to his whereabouts; the 


downgoing men stated that he was roaring | the newspapers. 
from one log-landing to another, driving men | with much animation. 


and horses to make a record-breaking season, 
and so busy that he would not stop long enough 
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| 
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IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


named immediately, ex- 
cited considerable hilarity 
at the state-house and in 
The matter was fought out 
The counsel for the 
railway made much of the fact that these 
timber owners had fought the very reasonable 


(BY HOLMAN F. DAY } 


SP 





CHAPTER TWO. 


Carry nextsummer. Here 
we want to build a wheel- 
barrow road, and I have 
been having hard work to convince some of our 
| bankers that I’m not planning a coup against 
the Canadian Pacific. Bosh!’’ 
| ‘These timber-land owners started most of 


toeat. Hearing the discussion of the traits and | state tax that had been imposed on their vast | that foolishness for their own purposes,’’ said 


deeds of this woods ogre, the stranger might 
readily believe him as terrifying as the 
celebrated ‘‘Injun devil’’—and as much a 
creature of fiction. 

But each of the messengers that Ward 
sent down to the outer world bore unmistak- 
able sign that this ruler of the wilderness 
was in full possession of his autocracy. This 
talisman was one of the most picturesque 
features of Wafd’s reign. 

He never entrusted money to woodsmen, 
for he deemed them irresponsible ; he found 
that writings and orders were too easily mis- 
laid. Therefore, whenever he sent a mes- 
senger to town or a man down the line with 
a tote-team for goods, he scrawled on his 
back with a piece of chalk the peculiar 
hieroglyph of crosses and circles that made 
up the Gideon Ward ‘‘log-mark.’’ 

This chalk-mark was good for lodging and 
meals at any tavern, was authority for the 
transfer of goods, and procured transporta- 
tion for the man whose back was thus 
inscribed. 

When Colonel Ward sent a crew of men 
into the woods he marked the back of each 
one in this fashion, as if the employés were 
freight parcels. The exhibition of that 
chalk-mark and the words ‘‘Charge to 
Ward’’ were enough. And such was the 
fear of all men that the chalk-mark was 
never abused. 

On the grand spring settling day most of 
the dollars that circulated in the region came 
through the hands of Colonel Ward. This 
fact naturally increased the deference paid 
him. 

‘fA railroad?’’ sneered one man, just 
down from Number 4 camp. ‘‘A railroad 
across Poquette? Across Gid Ward’s land, 
spouting sparks and settin’ fires and hustlin’ 
in sports? Well, you don’t see any railroad- 
buildin’ goin’ on, do you?’’ 

There was certainly but one reply to this. 

**And ye won’t seeany, either. Gid Ward 
just bellowed once at that lawyer, and he 
ran away, ki-yi! ki-yi! You’ll never hear 
any more railroad talk.’’ 

Ile expressed the public opinion, for even 
Seth, the guide, regretfully came to the 
conclusion that the tyrant of the West 
Branch had ‘‘backed down’’ the city men 
by his belligerent reception of their 
emissary. 

But soon after the first of January the 
postmaster’s daily paper brought some 
further news. The state legislature had 
assembled in biennial session that winter. 

In the course of its reports the newspaper 
stated that the ‘‘Poquette Carry Railway 
Company,’’ a corporation organized under the 
general law, had brought before the railroad 
commissioners a petition for their approval of 
the project, and that a day was appointed for a 
hearing. 

“The city men had the sand, after all,’’? was 
his admiring comment. ‘‘They don’t propose 
to start firing till they get all their legal ammu- 
nition ready, and that’s why they’ve been 
waitin’. We’re goin’ to see warm times on the 
Spinnaker waters. ’’ 

For that matter, the daily newspaper brought 
to snow-heaped Sunkhaze intelligence of ‘‘ warm 
times’? at the hearing. The legal counsel and 
lobbyists who represented the puissant timber 
interests of the state protested against allowing 
this railroad corporation to acquire any rights 
across the wild lands. 

It was pointed out that a dangerous precedent 


would be established ; that forest fires would be | 


sure to originate from the locomotive’s sparks, 
and that the Poquette woods were the center of 
the great West Branch timber growth. 

The counsel for the incorporators said that his 
clients realized this danger, and anticipated that 
this objection, a potent one, would be made. 
hey were willing to show their liberal intent 
by binding themselves to run their trains only 
in rainy or ‘‘lowery’’? weather, or when the 
ground was damp. In times of dangerous 
drought they would suspend operations. 

“The Rainy-Day Railroad,” as it was nick- 
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“I SWAN!” SAID 


and valuable holdings. He drew attention to | 
the needs of the sportsman class, that was | 
spending much money in the state each year, | 
and declared that unless they were treated with | 
some courtesy and generosity, they would go 
into New Brunswick. 

In the end, late in March, Whittaker and 





Jerrard found themselves with a charter and a | man to build this road,’’ the president snapped. | good it’ll do you. 


location approved by the state railroad commis- 
sioners, permitting them to build a six-mile 
railroad across Poquette Carry; to carry pas- 
sengers, baggage, express and freight, but with 
the limitation that when the state land-agent 
should think the condition of drought dangerous, 
and should so notify the company, the road 


| should cease to run any trains until rain wet 


down the woods. 

The location was taken by right of eminent 
domain, and all the provisions of the law were 
complied with. No settlement for the damage 
caused to Colonel Ward through the loss of his 
land was possible, although the railroad company 
made liberal offers, and he was finally left to 
pursue his remedy in the courts. 

‘*What engineer can you send down there to 
handle the thing for us?’’ asked President 
Whittaker, when Jerrard informed him that all 
the legal details had been settled. 
some one who knows enough to get the line 
going in season for our August trip—and above 
all, to keep still. I don’t want to hear a word 
about it till I get owt of a canoe at Poquette 


THE POSTMASTER 


Jerrard. ‘‘But speaking of a man for the job, 
there’s Rodney Parker.’’ 

**Never heard of him.’’ 

‘*He’s been with the engineers two years on 
the Falls cut-off’s new work. I can’t think of 


| any one else who will suit us as well.’’ 


***Tisn’t going to take any very wonderful 


A smile crept into the wrinkles about Jerrard’s 

shrewd eyes. 

‘*Whittaker,’’ said he, ‘‘there’s a side to our 
| railroad enterprise that neither you nor I appre- 
| ciated at first. I’ve been getting some points 
| from our counsel, who had a talk with Bevan. 


When we were up at the lake, you remember | 


| something that Rowe said about the timber-land 


| Owners not especially hankering for a railroad | 


|at the carry. Well, Bevan says the land there is 
|owned by a man named Ward—Colonel Gideon 
| Ward, one of the big lumber operators of that 
| section. From Bevan’s account, Ward must be 
| something like a cross between a bull moose and 
a Bengal tiger. Bevan wentuptoseehim. He 
| thought he could make a deal for the right of 
| way, and thus would not be obliged to bother 
with condemnation proceedings and stir up talk 
}and all that. Bevan declares that getting a 


| road will be another.’ 
| **We’ve got the law —’’ 
| ‘*Law gets very thin when you step over the 


line into an unorganized timber township. They 


LOLS LO IS IS IS I LT I TO 


| tell me that old Ward comes pretty near making; 
his own laws, and makes them_with his fists o1 
a club.’’ 
| **Your Parker, is he —’ 
| **I’ve got him out in my room. I’ve been 
talking with him. Better have him step in 
| here.’’ 
The president pushed his desk »utton, and 
the messenger hastened on his errand. 
‘**Parker,’’ explained the traffic - manager, 
**doesn’t look any more savage than a house 
cat. But he’s the man who went down. into 
the camp of those Italians at the Falls’ cut-off 
| when they were having that bread squabble, 
and he backed the whole gang into the camp 
and made them sit down at the table. Of 
course, we hope we shall-need only an engi- 
neer and not a warrior at Poquette, and we 
trust that Ward will be tractable and all 
that; but, Whittaker, if we’re going to build 
that road, and are not to be backed down in 
such a way that we’ll never dare to show 
our faces before the grinning natives at 
Sunkhaze, then we need to send along a 
chap like —’’ 

‘Mr. Parker!’’ opportunely announced 
the boy, at the door. 

Parker was tall and angular and rather 
awkward, The brown of out-of-doors was 
upon his skin. His eyelids drooped at the 
corners in rather a listless way, but the eyes 
beneath were gray and steady. He was 
young, not more than twenty-five. 

“Do you think you can build that road 
that Jerrard has been telling you about?’’ 
asked the President briskly. 

**I think so, sir.’’ Parker spoke with a 
drawl. 

**You understand what the plan is?’’ 

‘*Mr. Jerrard has explained quite fully. ’’ 

‘Are you afraid of bears and owls?’’ 
The president spoke jocosely, but there was 
a significant tone in his voice, 

“I don’t think I should spend much 
time climbing trees,’’ replied Parker, 
smiling. 

**Do you understand that the man we send 
must take the whole undertaking on his own 
shoulders? Neither Mr. Jerrard nor myself 
cares to think about the matter, even.’’ 

**T’ll be glad to be instructed, sir.’’ 

**You’ll have instructions as to limit of 
construction cost per mile, authority to draw 
on us as you need money, and the road 
must be in operation by the middle of July. 
Now Jerrard speaks well of your qualifica- 
tions. What do you think ?’’ 

‘IT am ready to accept the commission, 
oe.”” 

**You’ll have to get away at once, 
Parker,’’ said Jerrard. ‘‘You must get 
construction material and supplies across 
Spinnaker Lake before the ice breaks up. 
You can depend on the most of April for 
ice. °’ 

**T can start when you say the word.’’ 

Two days afterward Parker ate his supper 
at the Sunkhaze tavern and spent the eve- 
ning going over the schedule of material that 
was following him by freight, its progress 
over connecting lines hastened by all the 
‘*pull’’ inspired by the P. K. & R.’s bills 
of lading. 

The next morning, even while the frosty 
sun was red behind the spruces, he had 
arranged with the station agent for side-track 


| privilege, and had then begun questioning that 


functionary regarding local conditions. 

**T need twenty or more four-horse teams,’’ 
said Parker. ‘‘What’s the best way to advertise 
here ?’’ 

**I reckon you can advertise and advertise,’’ 

replied the station agent, ‘‘but that’s all the 
Colonel Gid Ward has about 
| every spare team in this county yardin’ logs for 
| him this winter.” 

‘*What does he pay 

‘*Thirty-five dollars a month for a span 0’ 
hosses,’’ said the station agent, impressively, 
| *‘and hosses and man kept.”’ 

**I’ll pay forty-five and feed,’’ said Parker, 
promptly. 

**I shouldn’t want to be the man that went 
up on Gid Ward’s operations and tried to hire 
his teams away!’’ growled the agent. ‘‘ You 
can’t hire any one round here for an errand of 
| that kind.’’ 
| **V’d go myself if 1 thought I could get the 
| horses,’’ said Parker. 

**1’d advise you to save yourself a fifty-mile 
ride up the tote-road,’’ the agent counseled. 
‘*Even if Ward didn’t catch you, you’d find 
that no man would da’st to leave there. Further- 


DLAs 


‘*I want | charter is one thing, but the building of that | more, you’ve only got a little, short job here, 


scarcely worth while. ’’ 
The logic of the reply impressed Parker. He 
could not spare the time, anyway, to travel far 
up into the woods in quest of horses. His 




















material must be conveyed across Spinnaker 
Lake in some other way. 

‘*How far is it up the lake to Poquette?’’ he 
asked the agent. 

‘*Sixteen miles. ’’ 

An hour later Parker, after a tour of inspec- 
tion, had settled’ his problem of transportation 
in his own mind. His plan was ingenious, yet 
simple. 

There were half a dozen men available in 
Sunkhaze, and more were arriving daily, strag- 
gling down from the woods or roaring in fresh 
from the city, hurrying on the way up. 

The postmaster owned a hardwood tract, and 
Parker set his little crew at work chopping birch 
saplings and fashioning from them huge sleds, 
strongly bolted. As for himself, he entered into 
a contract with the local blacksmith, threw his 
coat off, and went to work on some contrivances, 
round which the settlement’s loungers congre- 
gated from dawn till dark the next day, watching 
the progress and wondering audibly ‘‘what such 
a blamed contraption was goin’ to turn out to 
as 

Parker kept his own counsel. At the end of 
two days, with the assistance of the blacksmith, 
he had remodeled four ox-cart tires. Each tire 
was spurred with bristling steel spikes, bolted 
firmly. 

In reply to his telegram, ‘‘Rush loco, all 
equipments and coal,’’ the little narrow-gage 
engine arrived, at the tail of the procession of 
flat cars, which were loaded with materials of 
construction. 

By this time Parker’s crew had been increased 
to a score of laborers, and he had picked up 
three yoke of oxen and four horses from the 
few pioneer farmers who lived near Sunkhaze. 
With tackle and derrick the locomotive was 
swung upon a specially constructed sled, and 
the spurred tires were set upon its drivers. 

Then the great idea which had been locked 
in Parker’s head became apparent to the popu- 
lation of Sunkhaze. 

‘‘I swan!’’ said the postmaster. ‘‘If that 
young feller hain’t got a horse there that’!] beat 
anything that even Colonel Gid Ward himself 
ever sent across Spinnaker Lake!’’ 

Amid the utmost excitement of the spectators, 
the ‘‘engine on runners’’ was ‘‘snubbed’’ down 
the steep hill and eased out upon the road lead- 
ing to the lake. Two hours’ work with levers 
and wedges had adjusted the machine until the 
spurred wheels had the requisite ‘‘bite’’? upon 
the ice. 

At dark on the day of the ‘‘launching’’ 
Parker gazed off across the level of the lake, 
and said to his men: 

‘*To-morrow, boys, the Spinnaker Lake Air- 
Line Railroad will run its first train to Poquette 
Carry. No freight this time. I want to lay 
out my landing up there. So all aboard at nine 

















o’clock. Three cars,’’ he said, pointing to the 
new sleds, ‘‘and a free ride for all of you, with | 
my compliments. ’’ 

An honest cheer greeted his jocular announce- 
ment, and that evening all the Sunkhaze male 
population assembled round the stove in the 
post-office to discuss the matter. When the| 
evening was yet young, 

a red-faced, red-whis- 
kered man, snow-shoes 
on his back and fresh * 
from the up-country 
trail, came and warmed 
himself, listening with 
interest to the lively 
discussion. 

‘“*So that’s what 
that thing is down on 
the lake?’’ he said, at 
last. ‘*‘’Twas dark 
when I came by, and 
I swan if it didn’t 
scare me. Want to 
know if that’s the en- 
gine we’ve been hearin’ 
about up our way ?’’ 

‘‘Where ye from, 
stranger ?’’ asked one 
of the loungers. 

**Number 7 cuttin’. ’’ 

“Oh, one of Gid 
Ward’s men ?”” 

eé Yes. ”? 

“Say, has Ward 
heard about the rail- 
road preparations? ’’ 
inquired the postmas- 
ter. This query had 
been propounded with 
eagerness to every new 
arrival from the woods 
for the past three days. F 

‘*Yes.’’? The interest of the men quickened, 
and they crowded round the newcomer. 

‘*What does he say ?’’ was the question flung 
at him from a dozen throats. 

‘‘He hain’t said anything special yet, so I 
heard,’’ replied the man, gazing slowly around 
the circle of faces. ‘‘Hain’t done anything 
but swear so far, so they tell me.’’ 

‘Has he—has he started to come down?’’ 
asked the postmaster. 

‘*Feller from up the line telephoned across the 
carry that a streak of fur, bells and brimstone 
went past his place, and so I should judge that 
Colonel Gid is on the way down,’’ drawled the 


RODNEY 


man. 

‘‘He’ll prob’ly stop for the night at the 
Poquette boom house. Us’ly does when he 
comes down out o’ the woods,’’ suggested one 
in the crowd. 








**An’ he’ll come across that lake to-morrow 


morning,’’ said the postmaster, jabbing his 
thumb over his shoulder, ‘‘fairly scorchin’ the 
snow and leavin’ a hot hole in the air behind 
him.’’ 

The door opened and Parker came in to post 
his letters. 

The crowd gazed on him with new interest 
and with a_ certain 
significance in their 
glances that caught 
his eyes. 

The postmaster no- 
ticed his mute inquiry, 
and remarked : 

‘*News from the in- 
terior, Mr. Parker, is 
that you prob’ly won’t 
have any ice in Spinna- 
ker to-morrow to run 
your engine on.’’ 

**‘Why ?’’? demanded 
the young man, with 
some surprise. The 
postmaster’s sober face 
hid his jest. 

“Oh, Colonel Gid 
Ward is comin’ across 
in the mornin’, and it’s 
reckoned he’l] burn up 
the ice.’” 

A cackle of laughter 

came from the assem- 
blage. 
‘“*There’s plenty of 
room on Spinnaker 
Lake for both of us, I 
think,’’ Parker replied 
quietly. 

‘‘Better hitch your 
engine,’’ suggested one 
of the group. ‘‘She’s 
li’ble to take to the 
woods and climb a tree when she hears old Gid. 
And you can hear him a good way off, now I 
can tell you.’’ 

**This man Ward seems to cause considerable 
talk in this section,’’ said Parker. ‘‘If it were 
not for the fact that we have had to use the 
eminent domain club on him to get our right of 
way I should think he is simply a creature of 
the imagination, like the giant roc.’’ 

“‘Nothin’ imaginary ’bout Gid Ward,’’ chuck- 
led the postmaster. ‘‘Ever see him?’’ 

‘‘No, that’s why I’ve been almost doubting 
his existence. ’’ 

‘*Wal, you’ll hear him ’bout the same time 
you see him. Five years ago he was arrested 
down to the village for drivin’ through the streets 
lickety-whelt without bells. Run over two or 
three people, first and last. Gid said he’d give 
7em bells enough, if that’s what they wanted. 
He began collecting bells all the way from a 
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cow-bell down. At last accounts he had about 
two hundred on his hoss and sleigh, and was still 
addin’. Now he makes every hoss on the street 
run away. The men wish they’d let him alone 
in the first place. He’ll prob’ly want your 
engine-bell when he sees it to-morrow.’’ 

Another cackle from the crowd. 

Parker left without answering, and went to 
his dingy little room in the tavern. He did not 
doubt that the timber-land owners, beaten in 
their earlier and formal opposition, were inciting 
the irascible old colonel to pit might against 
right. 

The young man went over his papers once 
more, carefully and methodically posted himself 
as to his rights and powers, and then slept with 
the calmness of one who knows his course and 
is prepared to follow it. 

The next morning all the male population of 
Sunkhaze settlement surveyed with rapt interest 
the preliminaries of getting up steam under the 
‘‘Swamp Swogon,’’ as one of the guides had 
humorously nicknamed the little locomotive. 

Suddenly a bystander leveled his mittened 
hand above his eyes and gazed up the long trail 
across the lake. ‘The road was ‘‘brushed out’’ 
by little bushes set along at regular intervals. 

Away off on the distant perspective a dot 
was advancing. It resolved itself into horse 
and sleigh. Puffs of vapor from the steaming 
animal indicated the urgent precipitancy of its 
speed. 

‘**T reckon that’ll be Colonel Gideon Ward!” 
called the man who had just observed the team. 

Parker, busy with his gages and oil-can, gave 
one look up the road and went on with his 
labors. 

In a few moments the jangling beat of many 
bells throbbed on the frosty air. As if answer- 
ing a challenge, the locomotive’s escape valve 
shot up its hissing volume of steam. 

‘*Weare very nearly ready, gentlemen !’’ called 
Parker. He gave an order to his volunteer fire- 
man, and suggested that intending passengers 
get aboard the sleds. 

‘*1’ll sound the whistle,’’ said he. ‘*There 
may be some still waiting up at the store. ’’ 

The whistle shrieks were shrill and prolonged. 
The horse, speeding down the lake, was only a 
few rods away. He stopped, crouched, and 
dodged sidewise in terror. 

An old man stood up and began to belabor the 
frightened animal. 

He was a queer figure, that old man. On 
his head was a tall, peaked fur cap with a 
barred coon tail flopping at its apex. A big 
fur coat, also covered with coon tails, made the 
man’s figure almost Brobdingnagian in circum- 
ference. The high-backed, high-fendered sleigh 
was filled with buffalo-robes to which were 
attached many fox tails. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





Gest RF RENEWING HER YOUTH 


‘*Perfect weather and perfect 


ice!’’ cried Clara, ecstatically, 
= 








ne that she had always been 
considered old. She wished that 
people could realize how girlish she was at 
heart, despite her fifty years and the gray hairs 
that clustered round her forehead. 

Married at seventeen, Mrs. Hoyt had been a 
mother before she was twenty and a grand- 
mother before she was forty. Now she was 
visiting her son, and was secretly annoyed at 
the respectful consideration shown her by all 
the family. 

Her daughter-in-law treated her as if she 
were seventy ; the children were never allowed 
to play with her long, lest she weary of their 
lively antics. 

This morning young Mrs. Hoyt had been 
summoned to a neighbor’s bedside, and had left 
Eleanor with strict injunctions to be very good 
to grandma and very quiet. It was compara- 
tively easy to obey the first order, but how was 
such a bright-eyed tomboy as fourteen-year-old 
Eleanor to carry out the second ? 

Quiet? Quiet, when the ice on the pond was 
like glass, and this was probably the last skating 
of the season? Of course it was lovely to have 
grandma visit them, but how pleasant it would 
have been had she waited until spring! 

Eleanor flushed at the inhospitality of this 
thought, and was glad to be distracted by a 
knock at the door. In came Clara Roe, with 
glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

‘*O Eleanor, put on your things right away !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘The skating is the best we have 
had. Every one else is there. ’’ 

“‘T know,’’ said Eleanor, her lip trembling a 
little, ‘‘but—but mother has gone away, and I 
have to stay with grandma. ’’ 

“Oh!’’ Clara’s bright face clouded at the 
thought of her friend’s disappointment, then 
cleared as she said, ‘‘But why not take your 
grandmother, too?’’ 

‘*Take grandma !’’ echoed Eleanor, as.if Clara 
had proposed to take the house and barn. 

‘*Certainly,’’? said Clara, in her positive 
manner. ‘‘I believe she’d like it. She looks 
as if she could have as much fun as any of us, 
if she only had a chance. ’’ 

Eleanor made no reply, and after a moment’s 
hesitation Clara said, ‘‘ Anyway, I’m going to 
ask her!’’ 

She marched straight into the sitting-room, 
where grandma sat with her knitting, looking 
out at the bright sunshine. Mrs. Hoyt looked 
up with a welcoming smile; she and Clara had 
been friends since their first meeting. 





RY MARY, 


“Mrs. Hoyt,” said Clara, put- @ 
ting a persuasive arm about 
grandma’s neck, ‘‘don’t you want to 
go skating with us?’’ 

Down went the knitting, up went 
Mrs. Hoyt’s eyebrows. Skating! A 
grandmother skate! 

‘*The ice is like glass,’’ Clara con- 
tinued, eagerly, ‘‘and it may not last 
another day. We have an extra pair 
of skates, and I’ll ran home for them while you 
and Eleanor get ready. You’ll come, won’t 
you 97? 





The fresh young voice had carried grandma 


back to the happy days 
when she had flitted 
over the ice, avowedly 
the best skater in the little 
town. But that was long 
ago; she would not know 
how to stand on the ice 
now, much less skim over 
it. She stifled the long- 
ing to try her skill once 
more, and shook her 
head. 

‘*You are very kind to 
invite me,’’ she said, 
‘tand I appreciate it very 
much indeed, but 1 fear 
that my skating days are 
over, ”? 

Clara was not a girl to 
be easily thwarted; be- 
sides, she had seen the 
first look of yielding in 
grandma’s eyes. 

“‘Of course you could 
not skate in that long 
skirt,’’ she said, thought- 
fully. 

**T have one that’s just the right length for | 
her,’’ Eleanor interrupted, eagerly. ‘‘You see, 
I’m quite as tall as grandma. ’’ 

‘*My scarlet sweater would be just the thing | 
for her,’’ added Clara, ‘‘and I’ll bring it with | 
the skates. ”” 

Grandma flushed again. She had worn a| 
red jacket the night that John—how long ago | 
it seemed ! 

‘Then I’ll go for the skates and sweater,” | 














“MRS. HOYT... 
YOU WANT TO GO 





said Clara, decisively, ‘‘while you get your own 


things ready.’? She was out of the door before | 





DON'T 





SKATING WITH US?" 


GILBERT 


<< Mrs. Hoyt could utter a word of pro- 

test. ‘Then the humor of the situation 
struck grandma, and throwing back her 
head, she laughed till she cried. A grand- 
mother go skating! 

But when Eleanor came dancing in 
with a navy blue skirt, confident that the 
matter was quite settled, Mrs. Hoyt hesi- 
tated a moment. She glanced at her trim, 
almost girlish figure, at her pretty little 
foot and ankle, and yielded. It was a ridiculous 
thing to do, of course, but she need not try to 
skate. She could stay on the bank and watch 
the children. There was no reason why she 
should spoil Eleanor’s 
pleasure by staying at 
home; she well knew 
that the child was too 
obedient and too hospi- 
table to go away and 
leave her alone. 

A few moments later 
a radiant little figure 
stood in the sitting-room, 
laughing at the girls’ 
surprise at her transfor- 
mation. The dark blue 
skirt hung in graceful 
folds almost to her an- 
kles ; the scarlet sweater, 
with a tam-o’-shanter to 
match, set off her black 
eyes and soft gray hair, 
while the excitement of 
the moment had brought 
an almost girlish flush to 
her cheeks. 

‘*She’ll be the prettiest 
girl there!’’ cried Clara, 
¥ enthusiastically. ‘‘We’ll 

pull her to the pond on 
your sled, so that she won’t be tired before the 
skating begins.’’ 

Upon the sled they bundled her, and away 
they raced to the pond. 

There was a ripple of excitement at the 
appearance of the gray-haired ‘‘girl,’’ but it 
soon subsided. The children were too much 
interested in their own skating to pay much 
attention to anything else. 

Such glorious sport as it was! The air was 
just frosty enough to prevent the ice from melting 
in the bright sunshine. 


’ as she fastened on her own skates, 
and then, with Eleanor’s assist- 
ance, fitted the extra pair to grandma’s feet. 

‘‘Let’s put her between us,’’ suggested 
Eleanor. ‘‘We’ll slide her round for a while, 
till she feels like trying it herself.’’ 

By this time grandma had so entered into 
the spirit of the fun that her intention to stay 
on the bank was quite forgotten. The trio 
skimmed over the pond; then grandma wanted 
to try her skill alone. 

Down she went, with a suddenness that 
quite took her breath away; but by the time 
the frightened girls had helped hef to her 
feet she was ready to try again, assuring them 
that she was only out of practice. 

In the meantime young Mrs. Hoyt had 
returned to the deserted house, and was wonder- 
ing what had become of her mother-in-law and 
Eleanor. Could it be that grandma had allowed 
herself to be taken to the pond to watch the 
skaters? Eleanor ought to know better than 
to sacrifice the poor old lady to her childish 
pleasure. 

Her mind filled with such thoughts, Mrs. 
Hoyt started for the pond. The merry shouts 
of the skaters reached her ears while she was 
still some distance away. ‘There was no lonely 
little figure on the bank. Mrs. Hoyt quickened 
her pace, a sudden fear possessing her. What 
had become of grandma ? 

She caught sight of Eleanor, skating with 
Clara and another girl, whose skirt and tam-o’- 
shanter looked strangely familiar. Just then 
the three turned, and the bright sun shone ful! 
on their faces. 

Mrs. Hoyt took a long look, then sank down 
on the bank with a little gasp. Eleanor had 
caught sight of her, and skated up in some 


| alarm. 


But before her daughter reached her Mrs. 
Hoyt had recovered her self-possession and had 
risen to her feet. . 

‘*Eleanor Hoyt,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what does 
this mean ?’’ 

Eleanor, uncertain what she ought to say, 
gazed helplessly at grandma and Clara, who 
had just overtaken her. 

Grandma looked like the spirit of winter, he! 
cheeks flushed with exercise, her eyes glowine 
with excitement, soft little curls tumbling abou! 
her face. 

‘It means,’’ she replied, smiling at her 
daughter-in-law’s amazement, ‘‘that I have 





found something I thought I had lost forever.’’ 
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‘*You’ll find a good attack of rheumatism,’’ 
expostulated the younger woman; but grandma 
shook her head emphatically. 





Sw7iHEN as a boy I read of the wanderings 
W of the Jews in the wilderness, I did not 
: foresee I should myself pitch my tent 
in Palestine, and live in the Old ‘Testament, 
among shepherds pasturing their flocks and 
beautiful, dark -eyed maidens drawing water 
from the wells and bearing their pitchers on 
their shoulders. Yet there is no other way of 
travelling through the interior of Palestine than 
the way Abraham and Lot travelled more than 
thirty-six centuries ago. 

We were barely twenty pilgrims, all told, yet 
we seemed to stretch across the sacred soil, from 
horizon to horizon, in an endless caravan. It 
was the board and lodging that took up the 
room. A whole army was involved in the effort 
to carry our hotel among the baggage. 

We began to understand the language of the 
Bible: ‘‘His men servants, and his maid serv- 
ants, his horse and his ass, and all that is his.’’ 

There were not only horses and asses, but 
sumpter-mules and palanquins, while the men 
servants were of all shades of color— Ethiopian, 
Egyptian and Arabian. And prancing at the 
head of the procession, or galloping back to 
attend to some difficulty, was the dragoman, a 
handsome Greek Christian, whose name was 
Moses, picturesque with turban and baggy 
trousers and gay sashes and bristling weapons. 

When his subordinates misbehaved, the drago- 
man would beat them. He had almost equal 
authority over us, for in all arguments about 
the route or the pace we were sure to be beaten. 
He settled when we were to rise up and when 
we were to lie down, what we were to eat, and 
how long we might take eating it. He even 
settled disputed archeological points in explain- 
ing sites and ruins to us. It was not long before 
we understood why the children of Israel mur- 
mured against Moses. Yet his was a kindly 
and beneficent rule, based upon reason. 


Roused by the Kettle-Drums. 


Ss HE camping-place, for instance, must 
y T always be near water, and the start must 

. be early so asto make head way before the 
full heat of the sun. At a still small hour, there- 
fore, we would be roused from our narrow camp- 
beds by a hideous banging of kettle-drums. 
There was a note of sardonic malice in the music, 


_and I am sure the blacks and browns, who went 


in procession round the tents making it, enjoyed 
this moment of triumph over their white masters. 
When they themselves slept I could not make 
out, for they would often keep me awake half 
the night by their gossipings and quarrelings 
and story-tellings and Arabic songs just outside 
my tent. Or if they were quiet for the nonce, 
a donkey would bray to the moon, or a jackal 
would bark, or a hyena laugh, or the wind 
would shake and tear at the canvas till it flapped 
like a sail in a roaring gale. We were fortunate 
in escaping rain, but we heard of prior pilgrims 
who waded about their tents, or had them blown 
down altogether. But that wis 
their fault, for weather is punctual 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





*‘T am never again going to find anything 
that goes with old age,’’ she said. ‘‘It will 
have to find me—and hunt for me, too.’’ 
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heroes of the journey. They have been specially 
bred or underbred for these exploits; but surely 
Providence must be praised, too, for putting the 
right breed in the right place. They were not 
the Arab steeds of poetry, although such exist, 
and may occasionally be coaxed from their 
Bedouin owners by extravagant millionaires. 
Indeed, the lover of poetry would be disappointed 
by the plodding Syrian creature. But after a 
while, when he saw it pick its way amid endless 
perils and stones, with never a slip or 
stumble it could not recover from, he would 
grow to think that steadiness is a finer 
quality than dash. 

The only members of our party who could 
not ride these honest creatures were the 
good horsemen. Accustomed to animals 
that in such a road would break an average 
of one leg a minute,—equine or human,— 
their nerves were entirely shattered by the 
steep descents and yawning chasms, while 
those who had never been on a horse before 
jogged along in justified serenity. 

The methods of riding in the wilderness 
are manifold. You will pass one man on 
an ass, another dangling sidewise from a 
steed, a third perched high on a camel, a 
fourth curled up on the top of a mule’s 
baggage; you may even see a couple bal- 
anced in panniers, one on each side. 

Sometimes in the most precipitous places I 
shut my eyes and abandoned myself alto- 
gether to my horse’s brotherly care. When 
once the dragoman had miscalculated, and 
darkness fell on us ere we reached our 
camping-place; when we could not see half a 
dozen yards of the possibly precipitous path 
before us; when things literally looked so black 
that our ladies went into hysterics, even then 
my confidence in my quadruped was unshaken. 
But I remember vividly the weird closing in of 
night upon the great, free landscape, and how 
we finally climbed the steep street of an Arab 
village that seemed full of twinkling, mysterious 
romance. 

There are legends of wicked dragomans in 
league with wandering tribes, nay, with mock 
robbers, who feign an attack and allow their 
accessory a commission on the takings; and 
there are certainly parts which are unsafe, under 
the control of a chaos of sheiks, who pay little 
regard to the Porte or its tax-collectors, nay, 
who collect taxes themselves from the traveller. 
Bakshish franks you to the boundary of each, 
but should two tribes happen to be at war, it 
is inadvisable to be in the neighborhood. 


The Oriental Salutation. 
3 HAD been warned never to kill an Arab 
if I could help it, for the vendetta system 
prevails, and it is the sacred duty of all 
his tribe to murder the killer of one. 





My own 





pointingly bloodless, limited to snap shots with 





experience of Bedouins was, however, disap- | 


his shrines. Nablus, by the way,—the ancient 
Samaria,—has also a large Greek Christian 
population, and is particularly interesting for its 
Samaritans. 

They are good Samaritans enough to keep 
their law exactly as in Bible days, and they are 
the only Jews who still sacrifice sheep as in 
‘Temple times. It is true some rabbis have denied 
that they are Jews. 

On the whole, the traveller has little to appre- 
hend from the human inhabitants of the Holy 
Land, nor are even the lower creatures formi- 
dable. The public street dogs, outside their 
scavengering, are mere braggart barkers, and 
our little camp dog easily held its own with a 
hundred of them by occasionally turning at bay 
and making a snap at one. The wolf exists in 
Lebanon, but the sheep-dog on guard against 
him is the wilder animal of the two. Herds of 
buffaloes we met near the salt marshes, but we 
photographed them without resistance. 

You may, perhaps, find a snake in the grass 
which forms the floor of your bedroom, or the 
snake may find your naked foot and poison it; 
but as we only had to kill one between Jerusa- 
lem and Damascus, a snake may reasonably be 

















THE TOWER OF RAMLEH 


regarded as about as probable as a railway 
collision on a civilized journey. One does read 
about them in the papers, but as the Irishman 
said, I have never met anybody who was killed 
by one. 

The gazel is harmless, save that the sight of 
one makes everybody quote, ‘‘I never nursed’’ 
and so forth. The mosquito is not so biting 
as the Venetian variety; the wild bee is too 
busy making the land flow with honey. Goats 
provide most of the milk. 
and fever that are the enemies, and you must 
wear a long white streamer down the nape of 


your neck and fortify yourself with quinin. | 


Blue spectacles will save your eyes from the 
glare and make you look hideous. But nothing 
matters. The daintiest of our ladies gradually 
gave up caring for appearances, and ended by 
sitting down to dinner in her riding-habit. 

Of course the palanquin riders had more chance 
of retaining their self-respect, but it was not all 
comfort and naps. 
in air by two mules, walking between shafts 
that projected from the chair itself, fore and 
aft. As the two mules did not always walk 


alike, as, moreover, the leader might be treading | 


on different ground—up-hill or down-hill—from 
that occupied by the hind legs, or as they did 
not stumble simultaneously, the palanquin, in 
addition to its own natural joggling, was subject 
to all sorts of irregular movements, 

Every now and then the occupant 





“down in Judee,’’ and rain has its 
due season, ‘‘the former rain and 
the latter rain.’’ 

We were scarcely awakened in the 
dewy dawn when the malicious 
black and brown monsters came to 
whisk away our beds from under us. 
They hovered impatiently about our 
tin toilet materials, they hankered 
desperately after our portmanteaus. 
In a trice the tent was empty, in a 
twinkling the tent was gone. 

Ere we had snatched our breakfast 
in the great dining-tent the baggage 
horses and mules were already laden 
with all the other paraphernalia of 
our tour, the luggage being marvel- 
ously arranged and packed together, 
so that it hung down in balanced 








weights on each side of the beast of 

burden. Ere we had settled our- 

selves in the saddle or climbed into our palan- 
quins the dining-room, too, disappeared, and 
to the dragoman’s ery of ‘‘Palanquins first!’ 
the caravan set slowly forward. Slowly! 
most of the journey was done at a walking 
pace over roads that did not exist. 

We climbed up hills and slid down into 
valleys; we crawled cautiously along the brinks 
of precipices and waded through streams. Once, 
crossing Mount Tabor, we were literally ‘‘in 
the clouds, ’” 

: Photographs of our steeds in motion revealed 
incredible positions that would have seriously 
alarmed our people at home. But let no one 
imagine the credit of these feats of equitation 


For | 





had to shift position to preserve the 


confident of having at last evolved 
a permanently comfortable attitude, 
the dusky attendant—again with 
malice—would insist that the exi- 
gencies of equilibrium necessitated 
a change. 

**Buz way!” he would ery, with 
an imperious gesture in his thick- 
lipped English, Amd when you 
had settled yourself ‘‘buz way’’ 
(this way), he would ery with an 
opposite gesture, ‘‘Buz way!’’ It 
was not till you exclaimed angrily, 
**No bakshish!’’ that the palanquin 
proceeded steadily. Once when, in 
mounting, I slipped and nearly dis- 
located, not my, but the attendant’s 








THE SEA OF GALILEE FROM TIBERIAS. 


kodaks. Often enough we came upon their 
|encampments, where they and their families 
| squatted in black tents woven of goats’ hair and 
entirely open in front to the public gaze. And 
we often met on our way savage-looking crea- 


kinds and colors of robes, rags and blankets, 
armed with guns and pistols and sabers and 
Damascus daggers; but we made the Oriental 
salutation,—fingers to forehead, then to heart, 
—and they responded politely. 





| other towns where Mohammedan fanaticism 


tures, in units or companies, tricked out in all | 


neck, the poor man suffered agonies 
till I gave him half a dollar. 
Despite the archeological or scenic interest of 
the journey, the most precious moment in the 
day was when we caught sight of the tents, and 
knew that the toilsome ride—and we often rode 
eight to ten hours a day—was ending. 


In Our Ambulating Hotel. 


i YR while we had paused for lunch, 
: which we had to eat picnicking on the 


grass, protected from the sun by a little 


It was necessary, however, to keep together | tent, the rest of the ambulating hotel had pushed 
in walking through the streets of Nablus and | on, so that the moment we arrived we should find 


| our apartments ready, our portmanteaus placed 
, | might have broken out. ‘It is so easy to outrage | in each, our toilet-tables set up; and then, after | under our horses’ feet, with the result that even 
Was to the riders. The horses were the sole| a Mohammedan, especially in the vicinity of |a brief interval, dinner on the table of the long | the Palestine horses tripped and rolled one on 





No, it is sunstroke | 


The palanquin was carried 


balance, and when he was most | 











ree, 
es 
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dining-tent! Dinner that commenced with soup 
deliciously hot and was graced with serviettes ! 

And then there was a drawing-room tent for 
the ladies to retire to. We sat like Abraham, 
at the door of the tent, but only in the cool of 
the day. How many Bible passages acquire a 
new vividness for one who lives in tents! The 
nights of the East are delicious compensations 
for weary, glaring days. What wonder if the 
white tents heralding all these joys shone like 
harbor lights to the tempest-tossed mariner! 

Although we felt aching in every limb and 
unable to sit our horses a moment longer, yet 
the instant we saw the tents we pushed on with 
new life, even though, as sometimes happened, 
it took a full hour to reach them. For when 
they stood on high ground they became decep- 
tively visible from afar, and as the road to them 
must needs wind round and round, they seemed 
ever in retreat, like a mirage. But the mere 
vision of them was enough to keep up our 
strength and spirits. 

But perhaps it was a keener joy to drop down 
suddenly upon the tents, as they nestled unper- 
ceived in a hollow. This was like coming 
unexpectedly into money. 

Equal to the sudden sight of the tents was 
the first glimpse of the Sea of Galilee, as it 
broke in glorious blue far below, for absence 
of water is the great defect of Palestine. 
The Jordan is practically the only river, 
and we had only once encountered the 
Jordan and the opportunity of filling bottles 
and pottles for pious friends at home. But 
this great lake into which the Jordan widens 
—for the Sea of Galilee is also the Lake of 
Tiberias — was a welcome break in the 
aridity, and, for climax, was approached by 
a real road, down which we cantered joy- 
ously to our camping-place on its shore, 
half a mile from the town—a stony street or 
two, with a few palm-trees and a telegraph 
office, whence I senta cable to an American 
magazine, 

Two days we spent here in a terrible 


heat, mitigated by swimming. We also 
rather paradoxically indulged in the hot 


sulphur baths, because they were celebrated, 

although we could not muster a rheumatism 

among us. We were expected to huddle 

all together in an oblong bath, with room 

for two strokes, but we took our turns and had 
| the water changed. 

The subtropical temperature and vegetation 
are due to the great depression of the lake, 
almost seven hundred feet below the level of the 
-Mediterranean; but the Sea of Galilee suffers 
from ‘‘great depression’’ in a more metaphoric 
sense. In gospel times it was alive with ships 
and boats. Now, for a change from horseback, 
we hired the entire fleet of a couple of boats, 
and were rowed by brawny fishers to the head 
of the lake, where we took our ease in a khan 
till the horses came up. 

But I must not leave you with the impression 
that Palestine is wholly desolate and degenerate. 
Much of the country round Jerusalem is indeed a 
stony desolation that makes the heart sink. But 
even at its worst, the land retains traces of its 
ancient fatness, the bleak hills are terraced with 
the indications of ancient olive-trees. 


Reminiscent of England. 


S HE choked-up springs could be liberated, 
T and would cool and moisten the climate. 

: Occasionally an Arab settlement or a 
German or Jewish colony makes the wilderness 
to blossom as the rose, and these colonies are 
every year increasing in number. The planting 
of eucalyptus-trees will diminish fever. Even 
as I write, a world-famous tobacco-planter comes 
in to tell me how he has started a Palestine plan- 
tation, from which he hopes to derive a profit, 
and how a million poor Jews throughout Europe 
and Asia are dying to be allowed a chance of 
working upon the holy soil. If only the govern- 
ment would guarantee titles to the land bought, 
or give the Zionists a home-rule charter! 

Moreover, there are every where great stretches 
of glorious woodland, where the loveliest wild 
flowers grow, strongly reminiscent and redolent 
of English country lanes. Pressed in pretty 
combinations on cards, with sacred inscriptions, 
or woven into crosses, these flowers are exported 
in large quantities. 

From Ramleh Tower, on the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, the impression of old England 
becomes stronger. One might imagine it the 
ruins of some medieval castle or abbey, giving 
upon an exquisite landscape, rich with summer 
hues. It happened to be ‘‘the day of the dead’’ 
when I was there, and the picturesque group 
squatting about the graves in the cemetery added 
Eastern color to the English. 

For days our journey had the majestic com- 
panionship of Mount Hermon, with its graceful 
arabesque of snow. And nothing in the world 
beats the coloring of anti-Lebanon; Nature has 
simply flung her paint-brush riotously over the 
rocks. The cedars of Lebanon are still a reality. 
They are the traveller’s last impression, just as 
the odorous orange-groves of Jaffa are his first. 

Still, 1 must not forget the giant cactus. 
Anything more demoniac I have never beheld. 
It seems a sort of vegetable devil-fish. These 
prickly plants not only bristled at us from the 
hedges, but coiled monstrous and grotesque roots 
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two of us among the giants themselves, so that 
there was much rueful rubbing of limbs and 
careful picking out of thorns, with fears of 
blood-poisoning. 

Far more dangerous, as it proved, was our 
final tenting in Damascus. Damascus marked 
our return to civilization—for does it not claim 
to be the oldest city of the world? We had our 
choice of sleeping in a hotel, and it might have 
been thought we would have been glad of real 
beds, but the dragoman, who would have had 
to pay for those beds, drew an alluring prospect 
of pitching our tents in a garden. Now ‘‘the 
Gardens of Damascus, ”’ of Damascus, ‘‘the pearl 
of the East,’’ touched such romantic Arabian 
Nights chords in our minds that we scorned to 
sleep in a mere hotel. 

Even ere we had reached our garden we had 
decided that Damascus was a fraud; that its 
beauty might be dazzling enough in stony Syria, 
where it looms as a combination of Paris and 

-aradise, but that to Westerns sated with sylvan 
beauty it was a third-rate affair. Our garden 
itself turned out to be little more than a piece 
of grassy ground, intersected with streamlets. 
At any rate, we could not complain of lack of 
water now. 

But being unaccustomed to it, we kept walk- 
ing into it. Moving abstractedly in and out 
of my tent, before which ran a stream about 
a foot wide that always slipped my memory, 
I was constantly in cold water, and when I 
jumped out of one stream I landed frequently 
in another. 

Moreover, when we ‘first arrived at our tents, 
we found many Damascenes examining them, 
and even walking in to inspect our luggage. One 
man offered lemonade for sale, and another set 
up a bazaar of daggers, scarfs, tiles and other 
curios. We were rather surprised to find our 
privacy thus invaded. Finally I observed some 
women doing strange business with long, colored 
threads along poles at the back of our garden, 
and learned that they were weaving. 











‘*But you must send them away,’’ I said to 
the dragoman. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
garden !’’ 

However, he got us some Turkish patrols, 
who kept off thieves and dogs. 

The houses of Damascus are indeed magnifi- 
cent; even the middle classes seem to live in 
marble halls, with courtyards and fountains. 
But the grandeur is too cold, and the house that 
my fancy goes back to is one I saw at Banias. 
Escorted by a beautiful native woman, I climbed 
a steep ladder staircase to the flat roof of her 
house. 

The house itself was, like so many in Pales- 
tine, a mere dingy, cellar-like room, but upon 
the terraced roof there stood on four wooden 
poles a thatched summer - house, reached by 
another ladder. Here she lived in the dog-days, 
she told me, and here, looking out on the 
verdant valley, the precipices of Hermon and 
the sources of the Jordan, I felt I could write 
in peace. 

I still feel so, for when your Oriental journey 
is all over, it is long before you will grow recon- 
ciled to the prosaic world of Europe and America. 
The squalor and discomfort, the beggars and 
the lepers, will be forgotten. 

Your eyes will be full of the pageantry of the 
East, of white tents and starry skies and glorious 
sunshine and radiant color, and of a more beau- 
tiful humanity clad in flowing garments of 
indescribable patterns and innumerable hues, 
dusky glorious limbed men, and graceful women 
draped in sheets and head-veils; you will 
dream of domes and minarets, and long, covered 
bazaars where the merchant squats cross-legged 
amid his wares, and business is a lazy, hour- 
long bargaining; you will hear the plaintive 
cadence of Arab love-songs and the barbarous 
clang of Oriental music, and you will not be so 
sure that the strenuous, grinding, smoky life of 
the West is an improvement upon the patriarchal 
repose of the Book of Genesis. 
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smooth roads-met and stretched 

away toward the hills, the 
river-meadows, the distant spires of the village 
and the pleasant upland farms. The pine-trees 
in one corner whispered softly to the white 
birches beside them, blackberry vines held their 
ripening fruit invitingly over the stone wall, a 
free gift to every passer-by, and the many well- 
worn foot-paths coming from all directions 
merged at the stone door-step of a little red 
schoolhouse. 

There was nothing in the scene itself to sug- 
gest thought of strife. Yet on this sunny autumn 
morning the thoughts of all Plainville Corners 
turned toward the spot with a bitterness un- 
known in the community since the brick meeting- 
house quarrel was amicably adjusted a score of 
years before. Even the children, coming from 
near and far in the paths their parents before 
them had trod, greeted one another with cordial 
delight in reunion after the long vacation, or 
fiung taunting sarcasm, according as their re- 
spective families were ‘‘on sides’? or otherwise. 

As for the two young women who approached 
at the same moment from opposite directions, 
each armed with a symbol of authority in the 
form of a huge door-key, there could be no 
dignified course for either but to ignore the 
other’s presence. The older pupils forgot reunion 
and recrimination alike as they watched eagerly 
to see which teacher gained the unmistakable 
advantage to be derived from a triumphant 
opening of the schoolhouse door. 

By all the laws of right and precedence this 
first victory should have fallen to the tall young 
woman in brown gingham, whose straw hat 
had seen the sun and rain of earlier terms of 
school, and whose stout shoes were well adapted 
to tramping the unpaved country roads. 

But Emmeline Little paused to separate with 
masterful hand two Plainville Corners youths 
whose war of words had become one of fists, 
and the fair-haired girl in blue muslin set the 
high heels of her patent-leather shoes first upon 
the stone door-step, and turned in the ancient 
lock a new and shining key. 

It had begun in the ‘‘school meeting’’ of early 
summer, when young Doctor Fielding, fresh 
from the university, was candidate for school 
agent against Richard Baxter, who had held 
the position when the young doctor himself was 
a pupil at Plainville Corners. 

Feeling ran high, and the meeting was not 
slow to divide itself into opposing factions. The 
fortieth ballot developed a slight irregularity in 
voting, which gave each party ground for 
declaring its candidate elected—and the district 
had not one school agent, but two. 

**We could take it into town meeting,’’ de- 
clared Richard Baxter, addressing his loyal 
followers from the stone door-step, ‘‘or even to 
the state legislature, but I guess Plainville 
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without any outside advice or ~) 
free advertisin’.”’ 

Through all the increasing 
warfare as to district agent, no 
citizen of Plainville Corners had 
taken thought of a change in 
teachers. Emmeline Little, 
who had guided the present 
Fifth-Reader class through its 
a b e’s six years ago, was a 
favorite with all the district. 
Emmeline had been a Plainville 
Corners pupil herself, and 
brought to her work a clear 
knowledge of the inherited ten- 
dencies of every child in Piain- 
ville. Yes, Emmeline was a 
good teacher. Richard Baxter, 
who had once bestowed upon 
her a silver dollar offered to the 
best speller in the school, and 
Doctor Fielding, who had been 
outranked by her in many a 
contest of brains, were of one 
accord in this. 

It was not the district conten- 
tion, but a letter received by 
Doctor Fielding from the sister 
of a dead college chum which 
wrought the real disturbance. 

Charlotte Burns wrote appeal- 
ingly that she had failed to 
secure a city school. There were 
so many applicants, and one 
needed influence to sueceed. Did 
Doctor Fielding know of some 
quiet country* place where he 
could recommend her services? 

There was no mention of pressing need or 
family cares thrown upon her youthful shoulders 
by her brother’s death, but Doctor Fielding was 
not slow to guess them, and cheerfully sacriticed 
the peace of Plainville Corners to the memory 
of his friend. 

So it came about that on this opening day of 
school two teachers ignored each other upon the 
narrow platform, to the delight of the pupils; 
and while eager little hands of the Baxter clan 
pressed autumn flowers and summer sweetings 
upon Miss Emmeline, a circle of equally loyal 
Fieldingites stood at a little distance from Miss 
Burns, bestowing unstinted admiration upon 
her fair face and slender figure. 

The little table which served as a desk stood 
upon Charlotte’s side of the platform. Emmeline 
promptly appropriated the one chair, and im- 
provised a desk from a barrel in the wood-shed. 
Then she seized the wooden pointer and rapped 
sharply upon the floor. The bell was upon the 
table and beyond her reach. 

The wild hubbub over the choice of seats sub- 
sided a little as each pupil looked instinctively 
toward the platform. Charlotte Burns, strug- 
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Corners can manage to settle its own battles | gling hard to keep down a swelling in her 








throat, had strong inclinations toward flight, 
which were only overcome by a memory of the 
need at home and the aggressive instructions 
given her that morning by her landlady. 

‘*Every boy and girl in this school who’s been 
sent to school to me will come to this side of 
the room,’’ commanded Emmeline. 

There was an instant gathering of books and 
shuffling of feet as the school divided itself. 

Emmeline took from her bag a lump of red 
chalk, and drew a broad line down the center 
of the blackboard behind the platform. The 
other teacher watched her with perplexed face 
while the line was continued down the wall, 
across the platform, including a corner of the 
little table, which Emmeline marked off with a 
triumphant flourish, straight up the middle aisle, 


to the rear blackboard, which was impartially | 


divided in its turn. 


Emmeline walked back to the platform, calmly | 


dusting the red chalk from her fingers. 
‘*Any boy or girl in my school who crosses 


that line without permission will lose his or her | 


recesses for a week,’’ she announced. Then | 
she proceeded with the same routine exercises | 
adopted on her first morning of teaching six | 
years before. 

Left to herself, the younger teacher summoned 
courage for a tour among the pupils left to her, 


to learn their names and ages. Somewhat to | 
her dismay, rather more than half the pupils | 


had fallen to her lot, and there were several tall 
girls upon the back seats whom she would gladly 
have resigned to her rival. 

There was a restlessness upon her side of the 
red line as the day advanced, which was in 
sharp contrast to the order prevailing across 
the room. It suggested to Charlotte the alarm- 
ing possibility that not only the larger, but also 
the more difficult portion of the school had 
become her charge. 

It was quite noon, and Emmeline’s pupils 
had accomplished many recitations before the 
new teacher succeeded in bringing sufficient 
order out of chaos to announce the order of 
exercises for the afternoon. 

Emmeline had cast some searching and sus- 
picious glances over the rival school during the 
morning, and spent the noon hour in a half-mile 
walk up the road. With the beginning of the 
afternoon session she called one of her older 
pupils to the desk as monitor, and left the room 
by the door on her side. A moment later she 




















SHE SEIZED THE WOODEN POINTER AND RAPPED 


SHARPLY UPON THE FLOOR. 


had crossed the little entry and rapped politely 
upon the other door. 

‘There is a pupil in your school who belongs 
in mine,’’ she explained. ‘‘I should like your 
permission to remove him.’’ Her tone was 
frigid, but her words implied at least a recogni- 
tion of the rival school, and promised an attempt 
at peace. 

Charlotte met her with a wistful cordiality. 
**Certainly,’’ she said, inwardly hoping the 
pupil in question might be one of the restless 
ones. It was a freckle-faced boy of seven, 
whom Emmeline relentlessly seized and escorted 
out of the door, across the entry, and into her 
own domain. 

**Thomas Johnson,’’ she said, severely, stand- 
ing the delinquent for judgment upon the rusty 
stove-hearth, ‘‘your parents sent you to school 
to me. What does this conduct mean ?’’ 

Tommy dug a grimy little fist into a weeping 
eye. ‘*The other teacher was prettier,’ he 
sobbed. 

The laugh which ran round the room was 
instantly silenced upon Emmeline’s side by a 
sharp rapping of the pointer, but Charlotte, 
with crimson cheeks. found it some time before 











she could restore order and go on with the 
Second-Reader class. 

Tommy was promptly condemned to forego 
his afternoon recess, and write one hundred 
times on the blackboard, ‘‘Beauty is only skin 
deep,’’ and ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does,’’ 
a punishment which seemed designed quite as 
much for the new teacher’s discomfiture as for 
Tommy’s. 

Plainville Corners became deeply interested 
in its double school, being in constant expectation 
of new developments. The situation was always 
strained, but for some weeks matters went on 
as they had begun, Emmeline conducting her 
school without embarrassment, precisely as if 
the other side of the room were not there. 

Charlotte, on the contrary, conscious of 
humiliating errors which her inexperience could 
| not avoid, struggled to do her best, and longed 
for any crisis which should put an end to her 
| difficulties. Yet the work was not entirely 
} unpleasant. She found herself becoming deeply 
interested in some of her classes, and she would 
have been almost at ease but for the remem- 
| brance of a critical rival at her elbow and the 
no less critical pupils upon the back seats. 
| Doctor Fielding came twice to visit her school, 
| and stood helplessly about, divided between an 
ardent desire to discipline the restless boys and 
an inclination to chloroform the giggling girls. 
After that, at the young teacher’s earnest solici- 
| tations, he came no more, although his interest 
in school affairs was manifest to all Plainville 
Corners from his apologetic attentions to the 
new teacher out of school hours. 

Richard Baxter visited his school, and com- 
mended Emmeline in glowing terms, which 
sounded to Charlotte like reproaches aimed at 
her half of the room. The school committee 
from the village came, and although deploring 
among themselves the condition of affairs, wisely 
concluded to accept the situation and inspect 
each school without comment. So the first 
month passed, and the autumn rains came, with 
chilling winds which demanded a fire in the 
rusty box stove. 

Miss Burns leaned wearily against the table 
one afternoon. The air was close, and long 
hours of standing had made her a little faint. 
Not even Doctor Fielding, on his hurried visits, 

had noticed that she was without a chair. The 
| day had been hard, for lessons were difficult and 
pupils inattentive. ‘Two of the older boys had 
smilingly ignored her desperate 
command to stand in the corner, 
and now one of the dreaded 
occupants of the back seats, a 
young woman in long dress and 
gold beads, had come forward to 
the desk, with the request that 
‘*teacher’’ work out for her the 
ninety-first example on the three 
hundred and first page. 

According to the long-estab- 
lished custom of Plainville 
Corners, Charlotte put aside her 
younger classes in an attempt 
to comply with the request, and 
turned instantly, 
crayon in hand, to the 
blackboard behind 
her desk. Already 
she had learned that 
refusal or even delay 
subjected the teacher 
to a suspicion of inability. 

But the maze of figures in 
which she presently became en- 
tangled bewildered her, and sus- 
picious sounds of revelry in the 
room behind distracted her at- 
tention. A titter, starting with 
the young woman with gold beads, ran 
round the room as the teacher hurriedly 
multiplied nine by four and obtained a 
result of forty-three. Charlotte took the 
eraser suddenly and swept the figures from 
the board. 

‘*You may take your seat, Maria, and 
remain after school, that 1 may explain 
the example to you,’’ she said, with 
unwonted dignity. ‘‘My time now belongs 
to the First-Reader class. ’’ 

She wished, as she stood looking down 
upon the row of little faces intent upon 
their infant best, that she might gather the 
younger classes of her school in her arms and 
flee—to the pine grove opposite, the deserted barn 
down the road, or any place where it was cool 
and quiet, and she might have opportunity to 
exercise her real talent for primary work. 

Emmeline’s side of the room was orderly, as 
usual. Charlotte, deeply conscious of her recent 
humiliating experience, had not even glanced 
toward it. A rap sounded upon her door, and 
she opened it to admit Tommy Johnson, stag- 
gering under the weight of Emmeline’s chai! 
and a sense of his own importance. 

‘*Teacher wants to know,’’ he began, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘if you’ll swap this chair for the bel 
a while. She’s broke the pointer.’’ 

The tinkle of the bell announced Tommy’s 
progress out of the door, across the entry, anc 
up to the inverted barrel which served as 
Emmeiine’s desk. Emmeline took the bell an 
placed it upon the little corner of the table whic! 
came on her side of the red line. 

‘*Thank you, Thomas. You may take you 
seat,’’ she said. 

Charlotte sank wearily into the chair. Lif 
seemed a little more endurable. At recess she 





























would work out the example, to be ready for the 
young woman in gold beads, but misgivings as- 
sailed her as she tried to recall the rules involved. 

Recess brought a tearful appeal from a Third- 
Reader pupil, who really needed assistance in 
fractions. Charlotte tried to utilize the writing 
period, but interruptions were frequent, and she 
only succeeded in covering two sheets of paper 
with aimless figures. 

She had dismissed the school. Already Maria, 
book and slate in hand, was starting for the 
desk, and humiliating defeat stared the young 
teacher in the face, when a hand reached across 
the red chalk-line to lay a sheet of paper before 
her, and Emmeline’s voice said, stiffly: 

‘*Would you be willing to exchange that for 
some writing copies? I don’t seem to have any 
luck with this up-and-down writing the commit- 
tee want taught nowadays. Guess writing comes 
natural to you, just as arithmetic does to me.’’ 

She was gone before Charlotte could reply, 
but on the paper was the complete solution of 
the ninety-first example. 

Maria was quickly disposed of, to her own 
chagrin, but Charlotte lingered in the empty 
room to write twenty-five careful copies, and 
lay them upon Emmeline’s barrel. Then she 
erased the red chalk-line from blackboard and 
floor with her pocket-handkerchief, gathered 
all her belongings together, and locked the 
schoolhouse door behind her. 

“T’m not going to teach any more,’’ she 
declared, standing in the autumn dusk on the 
threshold of the low brick house where Emme- 
line and her mother lived together. ‘‘The place 
belongs to you, and I am only an intruder.’’ 

Emmeline urged her to come in. ‘‘I don’t 
want it said I drove you away,’’ she said. 
‘*Come in and let’s talk it over. 1 was mad 
enough in the beginning, I’ll admit, but I saw 
you meant well and had a real knack with little 
children. I’ve been thinking it over since I 
came out of school to-night. There’s work 
enough for two, and the district’s able to pay, 
with forty scholars the year round. Would you 
be willing to take all the little classes and leave 
me the big ones, who’ve got used to me in 
growing up, and need a steady hand? Let 
Plainville Corners fight it out if they like; 
there’s no reason for bad blood between you 
and me. Besides, I believe I’d take sides with 
my worst enemy, if I had one, against that 
Maria Hamlin, who’s been the trial of my life 
since the first day I opened school down yonder, 
six years ago.’’ 

A new excitement seethed and bubbled among 
the scattered homes of Plainville Corners, but 
peace reigned beneath the low roof of the little 
red schoolhouse. 

The school committee, relieved at this un- 
hoped-for solution of their difficulty, commended 
both teachers heartily. Not so Richard Baxter, 
who, after a week of delay, entered the school- 
house one October day with firm step, determined 
to ‘‘put down this nonsense here and now, and 
send that other teacher about her business. ’’ 

But all Mr. Baxter’s warlike intentions fled 
ignominiously before the spectacle of his own 
six-year-old twins hanging enraptured on each 
side of the young teacher’s chair, Bobby’s dingy 
little hand stroking her lace ruffles fondly, while 
Dicky excitedly twisted her gold watch-chain, 
as he repeated after her in tones of triumph 
that b-o-y spelled ‘‘boy.”’ 

**I don’t know’s you ought to have done it 
without some authority,’’ he said to Emmeline, 
in guarded tones. ‘‘ But as long’s the committee 
thinks well of it, 1 don’t know’s I’ve got any- 
thing to say. The women-folks’ll be relieved. 
They thought ’twas beginning to get into the 
church, and the sewin’-circle was beginnin’ to 
feel the effects of it. We'll let it go for this 
term, anyhow. A school that needs two teachers 
these times is something to be proud of, when 
all the country schools round about are shuttin’ 
up shop for want of scholars.’’ 

It was some weeks before Doctor Fielding paid 
a visit to the school. Charlotte threw him a 
happy nod over the bobbing heads of the a be 
class and went on with her work ; but Emmeline, 
into whose domain he wandered with some 
misgiving, shook hands cordially for the first 
time since he came back to Plainville, and 
politely invited his attention to the mental gym- 
nastics of the senior arithmetic class, which she 
was conducting in the extreme rear of the room. 

“I heard you were going away,’’ she said, 
abruptly, as, having sent the class to the black- 
boards, she awaited further developments. 

Doctor Fielding hesitated. ‘‘I have had an 
offer from a city hospital which I can hardly 
afford to decline,’’ he said, with a burst of con- 
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fidence. ‘‘But I don’t know what to do about 
—the school. You see, I brought Miss Burns 


here without giving the matter very much 
thought, except that here was a chance to help 
the sister of an old friend. She needed the 
work, and I could give it to her. It was my 


mistake, but you have worked out of it peace for | 


Plainville Corners—and for her. I don’t mind 
telling you that I’ve got another plan for her 
now, but I’m not in a position to advance it just 
yet, and I suppose she’d be a good deal disap- 
pointed if anything came upto prevent her finish- 
ing the term. There are nearly ten weeks more. ’” 

Emmeline paused to correct a glaring error in 
the crayon work of the Baxter twins’ older 
brother. 

os You go right along,’’ she said, returning to 
his side. ‘‘I’ll take care of her. The chance 
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of being a big surgeon by and by is something 
I shouldn’t want any Plainville Corners boy to 
miss. ’” 

‘‘Our youngsters never had so good a term of 
schooling,’’ Richard Baxter assured Charlotte, 
as he drove with her to the village depot after 
the sixteen-week term of school ended. ‘‘With 
Emmeline for the solid branches and you for the 
fancy, they’ve done wonders. I hope it’ll be 
so you can come back in the spring.’’ 

Charlotte looked back from the hilltop across 
the wide, snow-covered fields, to where the 
schoolhouse stood, a red speck upon the land- 
scape. ‘‘I hope I shall come back to Plainville 
Corners sometimes,’’ she said. ‘‘It seems like 
home to me. But it won’t be to teach, I’m 
afraid. I’m going to be—I have other plans.’’ 

They had nearly reached the village when she 
turned to Richard Baxter with a troubled face. 








**I hope the Plainville Corners people won’t 
blame—us—about Emmeline,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
don’t know where you’ll ever find a teacher to 
take her place, because there isn’t another girl 
like her anywhere; but she says she’s always 
wanted to be a nurse, and Doctor Fielding says 
her real talent for that work ought not to be 
wasted. She’s going to enter the hospital where 
he is next month—but I’m sorry for the school. ’’ 

Richard Baxter settled ‘dejectedly in his seat, 
and let the reins hang loosely between his mit- 
tened hands. 

‘*That settles it,’’ he said, helplessly. ‘‘I’ve 
been wonderin’ for two miles back how I was 
ever goin’ to break it to the twins that you 
weren’t comin’ back. 
terrible spell of tantrums. But if Emmeline’s 
goin’, too, there’s worse tocome. We shall never 
be able to get Timmy through the ’rithmetic.”’ 
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at a dozen seams, her foretopmast gone, | 





pealed out its warning beneath his vigorous | 


BS] sm tempest - buffeted, leaking | Hardy paused near the binnacle, and the bell 





her yards splintered, her sails in rags, 
and with four feet of water in her lower hold, 
the old bark Empress, three weeks overdue 





armr—one stroke at half past eight, two at nine, 
and: so on. 


But the hours moved slowly. He was just 


with a cargo of rice from Calcutta, came lurching | on the edge of the channel, and up to midnight 


heavily into the lower harbor through the fog 
of the May afternoon. 


At her wheel stood the captain, and amidships | hear and tell them all, although the fog hid | animals. 


two wearied Swedes were pumping 
desperately. Brushing aside pilot- 
boats, tugs and quarantine steamer, 
heedless of the hoarse warnings 
screeched from a half-dozen metal 
throats, she made straight for the 
crescent of Hospital Bank, and there 
ran hard and fast aground. 

As she settled she made a bed for 
herself inthe soft mud, sothat when the 
tide left her she stood nearly upright. 

During the next week her rat-riddled 
cargo was lightered out. Then her 
owners weighed its fate in council, 
and their verdict was, ‘‘Strip and 
burn.’’ For five days more the swarm- 
ing riggers worked havoe with knife 
and hatchet and marlinespike, until, 
on Friday afternoon, the decks were 
littered with food for the junk-shop 
and the oakum factory, and the three 
masts rose bare of their familiar tra- 
cery of rope and spar. 

At three o’clock on that very Friday 
Emerson Hardy, just turned twenty- 
two, licensed engineer of the gasoline- 
launch belonging to Smith & Cuteliffe, 
the firm that owned the bark, had 
finished cleaning up his boat after a 
short trip, and had moored it securely 
off the foot of the landing-stairs. 
The machinery needed some repairs, 
so for two or three days his craft 
would be out of commission. 

He had not the slightest objection, 
therefore, when his employers asked 
him to act as watchman for a single 
night in place of the colored steward, 
who had for the past ten days stood guard 
over the vessel, but who had that morning sailed 
on a fruit-ship bound for Jamaica. Smith & 
Cutcliffe knew well that the bark was safe | 
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| there was plenty of passing—passenger-boats, 
| freighters, tugs towing lines of barges; he could 
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| them from view. ‘Toward twelve o’clock they 


thinned out, and it would have been lonely | 


| enough on the deserted hulk but for the rats. 


They were present in scores, great, gray, | 


from harbor thieves so long as the engineer had | leaping, bewhiskered fellows, scurrying about 


charge of it. } 

It was already dusk, and a dense fog blanketed | 
the bay, when the tug Orion, on its way out | 
to watch all night for incoming vessels, steamed 
up close to the Empress to set Hardy on board. 
He scrambled up the low side, and was on deck 
in a moment. 

‘Don’t let the rats eat you up, Emersof!’’ 
called out the pilot, as the tug swung away. 
**T’ll give you a call in the morning on the way 
in, to see if you’re all there.’’ 

Hardy flung back a jest in reply. The first | 
things he did after the Orion had vanished in 
the mist and its distant puffing died down to an 
asthmatic whisper were to light his lantern 
and load his revolver. Then he straightened | 
up and looked about him. 

The bark was entirely dismantled. Her ragged | 
sails were bundled up; the cordage lay along 
the deck in coils and lines, extending from the 
cabin top forward. ‘In short, the vessel had been 
stripped of everything of value in preparation 
for the final trips of the lighter. The only spot 
above decks not covered with débris was the | 
roof of the forecastle. 

With the advance of night the fog grew | 
thicker. Back and forth paced the engineer. 
He consulted his watch; it was eight o’clock. | 
He came to a stop near the end of the cabin, 
where the ship’s bell hung tongueless. 

The fancy came to him to strike the hours | 
upon it, as if he were keeping watch during an | 


| to be at their lowest ebb. 


decks and quarreling with one another, no half- 
tame, inoffensive house animals, but savage, 
impudent brutes, born and bred on shipboard. 
‘or want of anything better to do, Hardy 
watched them. Finally he grew tired, and at 
midnight, after eight strokes on the bell, went 
down into the cabin. 
stood a huge rat. The watchman shouted at it. 
The beast merely lifted its head inquiringly 
without a sign of fear, and then trotted leisurely 


| into the captain’s stateroom. 
Hardy stretched himself out in a dilapidated | 


haircloth armchair, the sole remaining article 
of furniture, set his lantern down near by, and 
tried to fancy himself in command of the bark 
on a foreign voyage. He lost consciousness for 


|a time, but was suddenly roused by a sharp | 


pain in the right hand. Springing up, he flung 
from him with a shudder of disgust a rat which, 
emboldened by his silence, had leaped into his 
lap and bitten the knuckle of his middle 
finger. 

He looked at his watch. It was nearly two 
o’ clock, the time when man’s life forces are said 
Over the decks above, 
Hardy could hear numberless feet pattering and 
racing, while the air was rent by shrill, con- 
tinuous squeals. In the cabin itself were fully 
a dozen rats, darting in and out of the open 
staterooms. ‘Taking his lantern, Hardy went 
up the companionway. 

The tide, which was almost high, gurgled 


ocean voyage; it would break the monotony of | steadily into the hold through the open seams, 


his night. With a rusty iron marlinespike, 


picked up from the deck, he beat out eight clear, 
silvery notes from the sea-mellowed brass. 
The night wore on. 


Every thirty minutes 


| driving all the rats upward. Until a few days 
| before, the animals had had enough to eat from 
| the cargo to keep them from being hungry, but 
| now lack of food had made them savage. The 


I expect they’ll have a | 


HE FLUNG FROM HIM... 
A RAT WHICH... 
BITTEN THE KNUCKLE 


In the middle of the floor | 











decks were literally alive with them, running, 
squealing, fighting. 

| Hardy had no sense of fear, but the incessant 
| squabbling wearied him, and he longed for the 


| approach of morning. He almost wished that 
| the harbor thieves would put in an appearance. 
| They could easily be frightened off by a show 
|of his revolver; and almost any human inter- 
ruption would be welcome to vary this ceaseless 
| squealing. 

| The turmoil on the decks increased. The 
| watchman started forward, and trod on the tail 
lof one of the rats. The animal turned upon 
him and sank its teeth into his ankle with a 
shriek. 

There was something about that note different 
|from the others. At its sound a dead silence 
| suddenly fell upon the bark, and Hardy was 
| aware that every rat turned toward him. An- 
other shrill, vicious call from his assailant, and 
in an instant the engineer found himself the 
object of attack by scores of foes. 

Against the binnacle leaned a wooden capstan- 
bar. Hardy seized this with his right hand, 
and with the lantern in his left, vaulted upon 
the cabin roof, which rose about four feet above 
the deck. 

He gained thereby a momentary respite, but 
soon his enemies discovered his whereabouts. 
Up they swarmed, clambering over the festoons 
of rigging along the edge of the cabin top. 
The watchman set down his lantern, grasped 
the capstan-bar tightly with both hands, and 
| began to lay about him with long, sweeping 
| blows that sent rat after tat flying over the rail 
| into the sea. 

At first the engineer despised his assailants. 
| It seemed absurd to think that his safety could 
be seriously endangered by such contemptible 
They assailed him from behind, and 
he wheeled to meet them, raining his 
blows in every direction, and striving 
to shake himself free from their at- 
tacks. But they pressed him hard, 
with an ominous, deadly earnestness, 
and it did not take him long to realize 
that he was fighting for his very life. 

Hardy’s wiriness now stood him in 
good stead. <A bigger, clumsier man 
could not have handled himself so 
quickly. Up and down, right and 
left, swept the capstan-bar like a flail. 
He grew sick of the massacre. He 
could see nothing outside the little 
mist-walled circle illumined by the 
lantern. Slay as many. as he might, 
their numbers seemed unthinned, and 
their assault continued with undimin- 
ished vigor. His arms were wearied 
with wielding the bar, but he had to 
fight on. 

Had Hardy dared, he would have 
jumped overboard ; but he was only a 
very ordinary swimmer, the water was 
cold, and the shore nearly a mile 
away. 

But something must be done at 
once, His breath was coming short. 
He stumbled and almost fell. Once 
down! He shuddered at the thought 
and wielded his bar desperately. 

An incautious sweep caught the 
lantern, and whirled it over the rail 
with a jingling crash of glass. 

The watchman’s face was now 
turned toward the bow. As he shot a 
glance forward through the mist, he 
caught a glimpse of the forecastle, 
rising above the littered decks. Once on its top 
he would be safe. Could he gain it? One jump 
took him off the cabin to the break; another 
planted his feet on the main deck amidships. 
| His enemies pursued him. The black square of 

the open hatch yawned before him. Round it 
he darted, threading his way among the rope 
| coils. Once or twice he was almost thrown 
headlong. 

Close before him rose the forecastle. 

| six feet high. Could he reach its summit? 
must. re) 
Up he leaped and flung his hands over the 
edge. Beneath him the rats bit at his feet and 
hung to the bottoms of his trousers. With a 
mighty effort he threw his left leg up over the 
side of the roof, caught his heel, and a moment 
later lay there in safety, half-fainting. 

There Hardy spent the remainder of the night. 
With the coming of dawn a fresh land-breeze 
| dispersed the fog, and as the tide fell the rats 
disappeared into the hold to search for scattered 

rice grains. When the Orion took the watch- 
man off at six o’clock the decks showed no signs 
of life. 

Late that evening, as the lighter drew away 
toward the city with its last load, a match 
touched to a ball of rags soaked in kerosene 
lighted up a beacon visible afar over sea and 
land, the funeral pyre of the Empress. The 
flames danced along her bulwarks and streamed 
up her masts, until ‘she stood in lurid outllue 
against the surrounding gloom. 

But before the conflagration touched them 
the rats leaped overboard, and soon the firelit 
surface was alive with swimming forms. Few 
| reached the shore, however, for the sea was 
rough through the long mile they had to 
traverse. Meanwhile the old bark burned far 
| into the night, until her upper works were con- 
sumed; and it was well toward morning when 
the rising tide put out the flames. 
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COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


enators in Canada hold office for life. This 
fact is recalled by the death of David Wark, 
who had been a member of the Canadian senate 
since 1867. He was one hundred and one years 
old, and had long been known as the oldest 
member of any lawmaking body in the world. 
M: Witte, who has been called the most 
American of the peace envoys, was ill for 
a day or two at Portsmouth. One of the news- 
paper men asked him what had been the matter. 
“‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘it was only a slight indis- 
position. Some think it is the food and some 
the water; but I am inclined to think it is the 
correspondents.’’ He has, in any case, an 
American sense of humor. 


i there is a change pretty soon there will 
, be nothing left for men to do but to work 
in the field, because the women are fast crowd- 
ing themselves into the positions where great 
physical strength is not needed. -This is what 
a man said at the convention of factory in- 
spectors in Chicago a few weeks ago. Was it 
not a man who blamed it on Eve when he had 
to begin earning his bread by the sweat of his 


face? 
Nw one may travel between Boston and New 
York by trolley-car, for the last link in the 
through line was completed the other day. 
And on the same day it was announced from 
Cincinnati that capitalists are planning the 
completion of various connecting lines which 
will make it possible to go as far West as St. 
Louis by trolley. What with good roads and 
the electric cars, all the country will be town 
by and by. 


than Allen, who took Fort Ticonderoga from 

the British a month before the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and captured cannon that Wash- 
ington used later in his operations about Boston, 
is now honored by.a memorial tower on the 
farm in Vermont on which he died. The 
tower was dedicated last month on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bennington. It isa 
worthy monument to a vigorous and high- 
spirited patriot. 


M outgrowth of the civic federation of Manila 
is a Philippine society for the prevention 
of cruelty toanimals. The membership already 
numbers over one hundred persons—Americans, 
Englishmen, Spaniards and Filipinos. There 
has long been need of such a society in the 
islands, where the only animal that is habitu- 
ally treated in a humane manner is the carabao, 
or water-buffalo. The reason he is not abused 
will be readily understood by those who know 
anything about his disposition. 
H great is the task of governing India 
may be gathered from the determination, 
recently reached, to create a new lieutenant- 
governorship, to be known as that of Eastern 
Bengal, and to have a legislative council with 
jurisdiction over thirty-eight million people. 
The natives oppose the change, because they 
dislike the thought of dividing the old presi- 
dency and of reducing the importance of Cal- 
cutta in favor of Dacca, the new capital. But 
Bengal now contains seventy-five millions of 
people, and the administrative work has out- 
grown the powers of any one man. 
mong the notable events of 1906 will be the 
National Roumanian Exposition to be held 
at Bucharest, in commemoration of the fact that 
in 106, eighteen centuries ago, Dacia was con- 
quered by the Emperor Trajan. From the 
fusion of conquerors and conquered sprang the 
Roumanian race. Another historical event 
which the exposition will commemorate is the 
twenty - fifth anniversary of the independent 
existence of the Roumanian kingdom, Carol I 
having been proclaimed king March 26, 1881. 
The exposition is intended to show only the 
work of the Roumanians, although foreign 
exhibits are to be admitted which have to do 
with agriculture, and also such agricultural 
products as may be suited, to the soil and climate 
of the country. 


“Ctop arguing and go to work,’’ is obvious 

advice to the grumbling idler. It is good 
advice even for sects, parties and classes that 
have something to argue about and a right to 
complain. By an interesting coincidence the 
idea has been expressed almost simultaneously 
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by several workers and thinkers. It is the 
substance of Mr. Taft’s recent advice to the 
people of the Philippines. While white men 
and black men all over the country are engaged 
in endless controversy over the condition of the 
negro, Mr. Booker Washington’s latest utterance 
comes down simply to this: ‘‘Learn produc- 
tive trades. Instead of complaining because 
work is denied in certain quarters . . . create 
out of the soil, out of wood, mineral and water 
the products the world wants.’’ Into the com- 
plex discussion of tariffs and commercial agree- 
ments between nations, a business man and 
economist sends this straight, plain piece of 
advice: ‘‘If our exporters wish to increase their 
trade abroad, let them go and hustle for it.’’ 
Discussion, controversy, the warfare of thought 
is man’s right; work is man’s duty. At worst, 
political and economic enemies come against 
us three ways; industry makes them retreat 
seven ways. 


& 
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SONG OF THRIFT. 


Plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you will have corn to sell and keep. 
Old Rime. 


* © 


THINKING CONTINENTALLY. 


en to whom the holding of their ‘‘job’’ 
M is a vital matter, especially if the salary 
is a good one, are often surprised, and 
perhaps envious, at the ease with which promi- 
nent public servants step into more lucrative 
positions than those which they have held under 
the government. 

The late Daniel Lamont, who was secretary 
to the President in Mr. Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration, and Secretary of War in his second, 
was, on his retirement from office, sought by 
several important corporations, and became the 
vice-president of a great railroad company. 

Mr. Cleveland himself could have entered 
any number of openings in great corporations 
or law firms, but chose rather to lead a quiet 
and retired life at Princeton. Yet he was re- 
cently prevailed upon to accept a trusteeship 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society; and 
Mr. Paul Morton, after his short service as 
Secretary of the Navy, became the head of the 
Equitable. 

Mr. Root, when he left the office of Secretary 
of War, was immediately overwhelmed with 
law business of the first magnitude; and so, 
too, was Mr. Knox during the brief period 
between his resignation from the office of 
Attorney-General and his acceptance of the 
Pennsylvania Senatorial seat. 

Many persons think that the eagerness of 
great corporations to secure the services of such 
men is due primarily to the belief that they 
possess and will disclose secrets of government ; 
but no one who knows this class of men will 
long entertain any such opinion. The real 
reason is that the men are big men. They 
are used to taking broad and comprehensive 
views of things, and, above all, they have 
learned in government office, if they had not 
previously learned, to think continentally, and 
even intercontinentally. 

This kind of thinking is of inestimable service 
to a large corporation, for business nowadays 
is not confined to any one section, or even to 
a single country, but has interests everywhere. 
The valuable man is he who is broad enough 
to see this and plan for it; and nothing trains 
such men more effectively than the higher 
government service. 


MAKING FARMERS IN MISSISSIPPI. | 


ime was when the prosperity of the State 
- of Mississippi was founded almost entirely 

upon cotton. When cotton sold for ten or 
eleven cents a pound, Mississippi was pros- 
perous with the rest of the South. When cotton 
fell to six cents, Mississippi lived on her savings, 
or the prospects of next year’s crop. 

An enterprising railway company discovered 
that there was more money for it in hauling 
something which could be shipped at all seasons 
of the year, and that its own interests were 
indissolubly linked with those of the state. 
Experts employed by the company went through 
the state analyzing soils, giving instruction in 
vegetable- and fruit-growing, lending aid and 
suggestion, pleading, explaining, and gradually 
persuading the farmers to raise ‘‘truck’’—de- 
spised vegetables—for Northern markets. ‘Then 
the state department of agriculture experimented 
with ‘‘pine barrens,’’ where cotton would not 
grow, and in a single year raised one hundred 
and sixty-five dollars’ worth of string-beans and | 
sweet potatoes from an acre of the sandy soil. 
The people were quick to see the possibilities 
of this sort of farming, especially as the railroad 
carried their crops to a sure market. Both 
farmers and railway grew prosperous. 

Now the state has ordered that, beginning 
this year, instruction in elementary agricul- 
ture shall take the place of instruction in 
natural philosophy in the schools in the country 
districts. All teachers affected by the new law 
have been required to qualify themselves in the | 
subject, and to pass an examination before | 
resuming their classes. } 

Elementary farming is a useful study for the | 
elementary farmer, and contains almost as much 
natural philosophy at that as any of the old 





text-books. Evidently the state has much to 
gain and the pupil little to lose from the change 


of study. 
® © 


THE TEST. 


Do any hearts beat faster, 
Do any faces brighten 
To hear your footstep on the stair ? 
Wellspring. 
nad 


FOSTERING SELFISHNESS. 


certain middle-aged woman has been 
A spending the summer holiday season in 

visiting her three married sons; and 
yet, in spite of her cordial relations with them 
and their wives, her visits were not wholly 
happy. 

‘*The trouble is,’’ she said to an old friend, 
‘‘my boys are all selfish. Their selfishness 
does not consist in being mean in money matters, 
or in wanting their own way all the time, but 
only in expecting other people to wait on them. 
When they were boys I waited on them. 
Now they expect their wives to do it. The 
fault is wholly mine. I didn’t bring them up 
right. ’” 

Many another mother, if she were as frank 
as this woman, could bring the same charge 
against her children. The selfishness of which 
she complains is the almost inevitable result of 
a parental solicitude which is unwise, however 
deeply rooted it may be in affection. John 
wants his slippers or a fresh collar, or his 
clothes need brushing; it is mother who waits 
on him. By and by John marries, and almost 
before he knows it he is exacting of Mary, his 
wife, the same little personal services to which 
he has become so much accustomed that he 
takes them as a matter of course. Such sons 
and such husbands miss the finest fiower of life, 
which is service, and not tribute. 

Women who have married graduates of West 
Point are often surprised at the self-reliance of 
their husbands—their unwillingness to ask any 
one to do things for them, and their love of 
order. The reason is plain. The cadets at 
West Point wait on themselves. 


& 
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THE PEACE OF PORTSMOUTH. 


uch an important event as the successful 
S outcome of the peace conference at Ports- 

mouth makes an appeal to many and 
diverse interests, In America, one is inclined 
to think of it as vindicating the unprecedented 
acts of the President in bringing together repre- 
sentatives of Russia and Japan in the first place, 
and, when they had reached a deadlock, in 
urging concessions directly on the Tsar and the 
Mikado. In Russia, there are those who are 
rejoicing over the fact that the conference has 
raised Mr. Witte to the first rank in diplomacy, 
for it was his firmness that led Japan to with- 
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to get from growing things enough for food, 
clothes and shelter, the cause of hard times is 
usually the failure of things to grow. This 
failure in turn is due to bad weather. And 
when the improvidence of the people is added 
to drought or flood, there is much suffering. 

Weather is more than half the story; human 
wisdom and industry almost complete the tale. 
By forethought Joseph carried Egypt through 
the bad years. Through forethought the pros- 
perous nation of to-day irrigates the desert and 
prevents the blight of insects. After the terrible 
years a generation ago, when grasshoppers 
stripped the corn-stalks of Nebraska and Kansas, 
scientists set to work to study the habits of the 
insects, and the grasshopper plague is now under 
control. 

America has learned to check some primal 
causes of bad crops, but gratitude for our pros- 
perity does not lessen our sympathy for Spain in 


its present need. 
7 would not have believed that children 
could govern themselves, yet several 
modern experiments show how deep the prin- 
ciples of republicanism strike into human nature, 
even when it is immature. The story of the 
George Junior Republic is well known to 
readers of The Companion. 

President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton U ni- 
versity attests in his recent report that the new 
system of putting Princeton students on their 
honor shows excellent results. Instead of setting 
proctors in examination-rooms, the authorities 
throw the entire moral responsibility on the 
students. And so good is human nature when 
it has a chance that Princeton students, many 
of them from preparatory schools where getting 
the best of the teacher was looked on as fair 
game, have taken their new responsibility like 
men. For generations at the University of 
Virginia the principle of ‘‘pupil justice’’ has 
been working with fair success. 

The other day the boys who swarm an East 
Side playground in New York elected mayor 
and council to rule the Playground City. The 
supervisor of the park organized the government, 
and the boys are to carry it on. It is believed, 
with good reason, that the boys will take better 
care of the playground and of each other than 
when they were a disorganized mob, kept in 
order by the police. 

Many other cities have adopted the plan that 
has been successful for several years in New 
York and Philadelphia of organizing big public 
schools into ‘‘cities,’’ with officers regularly 
elected, the whole government subject to the 
supervision of the teacher. One New York 
school was so bad that policemen were needed 
on the playgrounds. Within a week after the 
organization of the ‘‘city’’ the school became 
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GOVERNING THEMSELVES. 
he most radical democrat a century ago 





draw its claim for indemnity. In Japan the 


agreement is regarded as a step in the direction | 


of permanent peace, for it secures to the Japa- 
nese prizes for which they have long sought. 
It is its relation to permanent peace that makes 


the treaty of first importance. The war which | 


has just ended was foreseen for several years 
before it began. Japan, after defeating China 
in 1895 and capturing Port Arthur and the 
Liaotung peninsula, was forced by Russia to 
give up this territory. Then in a year or so 
Russia leased Port Arthur from China, and be- 
gan to extend its influence southward from 
Manchuria into Korea. Japanese and Russian 
interests were thus brought into conflict, and 
Japan began warlike preparations to win 
back Port Arthur and to keep Russia out of 
Korea. 

‘The war came and Japan has secured that for 
which it fought. Hereafter Korea will be open 
to Japanese immigration unhindered by Russia, 
and Japan will occupy Port Arthur at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Pechili; and now for many 
years the interests of Russia and Japan will lie 
in commercial codperation for the development 
of the country penetrated by the railroad from 
Port Arthur to Harbin. 

Russia, however, has been forced back from 
the ice-free ports on the Pacific, toward which 
it had been reaching for generations. The 
permanence of the peace depends on whether 
Russian statesmen abandon their purpose to 
secure a satisfactory naval port in that part of 
the world. 


S 


FAMINE. 
outhern Spain was afflicted with drought 
in 1904, then with violent storms, and 
again with drought this spring. As a 


result a million people are in want, and it is | 


said that a hundred thousand are starving. 

The countries with the unhappiest records of 
failure in the food supply are India and Lreland. 
The failure of the potato-crop in Ireland in 1846 


caused a famine that lasted two years, and sent | 


to this country in the next decade about two 
million emigrants. 

Famines in India, including that of 1877 and 
1878, have cost millions of lives, and hardly a 
year goes by when the crops do not fail in some 
quarter of the Indian Empire. 


The causes of famine lie in all the conditions, | 


agricultural, commercial, political and moral, 
which control man in his struggle to live. Since 


this struggle consists fundamentally of effort | 


orderly and law-abiding. 

Responsibility and proprietorship in the laws 
| and government help to make men and children 
| better. 


} wo bridgesalready cross the East River between 
} New York and Brooklyn; work is progressing 
| rapidly on a third, and the other day the contract 
| was let for the span of a fourth. The fourth 
bridge is to be near the famous Brooklyn bridge, 
and is intended to relieve the crowding on that 
| structure which years ago became too small for 
| the demand made on it. Only a few hundred feet 
| on the other side of the old bridge engineers are 
| boring a tunnel under the river to connect the 
| subway system of New York with that of Brooklyn, 
| and several ferry lines run over the surface of the 
| water. The contract price of the span for the 
|/newest bridge is seven million two hundred 
| thousand dollars. Its approaches will cost sev- 
| eral millions more. It is evident that it is expen- 
| sive business carrying traffic across a big river 
which cuts a great city in two. 

| 

joint commission representing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
| copal Church, South, has just completed a hymna! 
for these two great branches of Methodism—the 
seventh in the series of hymn-books sanctione: 
by the church. In the hymnals preceding the 
fifth, which was published in 1848, hardly any 
hymn-writer but the Wesleys was represented. In 
the sixth, published in 1876, three hundred and 
thirty-nine of their hymns were given. The new 
book reduces the number of Wesley hymns to one 
hundred and forty, and a Methodist paper counts 
it “an unqualified gain” that it is “less Methodistic 
and sectarian than any of its predecessors. The 
emphasis is put upon the great essentials rather 
than upon the special peculiarities of the denom- 


ination.” 
pny Germany, in conjunction with the 
Society of German Clock-Makers, recently 
erected a monument to Peter Henlein. Four hun 
| dred years ago he substituted springs for weights 
in clocks, and thus prepared the way for the 
watch. His work also meant that clocks could lx 
made smaller, since length was no longer require« 
for the fall of the weight. It is probable that th: 
first spring was not coiled as at present, bul 
| consisted of a strip fastened at one end, with a 
| string at the other end pulled down and coiled 
round the driving-wheel. The spring thus acted 
like the sapling in a noose trap. Its play was 
limited, and the timepiece soon ran down. 





0 sooner had the remains of John Paul Jones 
been brought to this country with hono! 
able ceremony and the story of his deeds beet) 
retold than a claim was raised by champions 0! 
John Barry. 


It was maintained that Barry was 
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the greatest naval hero of the Revolution. In 
point of time, he was the “father of the American 
navy.” Three years before Jones’s famous vic- 
tory over the Serapis Barry, in command of the 
Lexington, captured the British tender, Edward. 
His next command, the Raleigh, was captured 
by the British. Barry escaped. In 1781, in com- 
mand of the Alliance, he captured two British 
ships, and in the same year conveyed Lafavette to 
France. In 1794 he was made commodore, and 
thus achieved rank and recognition higher than 
was accorded to Jones. Whether just or not, the 
fact remains that in many histories of America 
Barry is not mentioned, whereas Jones is a prom- 
inent figure. Together with Barry and Jones 
should be remembered Lambert Wickes, who 
commanded the first American war-ship that 
visited Europe, and captured many British ships 
in the English Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; and 
Gustavus Conyngham, who made many bold cap- 
tures in English waters, ought not to be forgotten. 
It was Jones more than any of the others who won 
respect in Europe for American naval prowess. 
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WHAT “DINNER SESSIONS” DID. 


“The Association of Intermediate Teachers was 

in a bad way. It had been founded in high 
enthusiasm ten years before, and at first its meet- 
ings answered all the hopes of the pioneers. Later, 
dry-rot seemed to fasten upon it. 

Attendance fell off. Sometimes the member 
chosen to read a paper on some phase of a teacher’s 
work defaulted altogether, and generally the dis- 
cussion that followed a reading was dry and 
formal. Teachers who were faithful to the asso- 
ciation remained so from a sense of duty, but 
found little pleasure in it. At this juncture one 
woman made a suggestion. 

“We are all unmarried and self-supporting,” 
she said, “and many of us are so nearly homeless 
that we have to board at restaurants. We have 
dinner or supper or tea, whatever we call it, at 
six o’clock. Why shouldn’t we meet here at that 
hour and have the meal together? Our business 
meeting would follow. We could close earlier, and 
since we come from all parts of the city, and don’t 
enjoy returning late at night, we’d save consider- 
able wear and tear.” 

Circumstances favored her idea, for the janitor 
of the hall was a caterer in a small way, and his 
capable, motherly wife was glad of a chance to 
make things pleasant for these younger women. 
Provided a certain number came, they agreed to 
supply a good meal, including at least one hot 
dish, at the rate of twenty-five cents a head. 

Curiosity, mainly, accounted for a large attend- 
ance at the first “dinner session” ; yet the members 
seemed to get their money’s worth. The food 
was excellent, and the friendly spirit of the feast, 
exemplified in volunteer waitresses, lasted 
through the business meeting. Members who had 
been neglecting the association found that they 
had had a good time, and resolved to come again. 

Then and there, indeed, the association took a 
fresh lease of life. Few societies of its size exert 
an equal influence, and the reason is that few are 
so united. The members are drawn together by 
something more than interest in a common occu- 
pation. They are held in ties of friendship which 
the “dinner sessions” regularly renew. 

“But please remember,” explained the proposer 
of the plan, “‘we have never tried to make money 
by it. We don’t pester friends for contributions. 
We don’t ask anybody to work for nothing, making 
arrangements. We take turns serving each other, 
but everybody pays for her meal, and gets a good 
one. 

“To eat together is a sure way to promote 
sociability—by our method. But if some of our 
members were worn out from getting things 
ready, and if the others knew they were paying a 
quarter apiece for ten cents’ worth of food, so 
the society could make a profit out of them, do 
you think we’d enjoy it? 


“We find our profit in the good feeling that our | 
All our successes | 


little picnic dinners foster. 
arise from that. And when its members are in 
perfect harmony, a society has no trouble raising 
all the money it needs.” 
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WITH HEATHEN HONORS. 


he Grand Lama of Tibet is accounted a relig- 

ious potentate ; but the Buddhism of the great 
lamasery at Lassa is too far perverted from the 
simple and beneficent ways of the founder to be 
worthy of respect. The decrees and ordinances 
of its chief are much influenced by political 
motives, and Mr. Landon, of Colonel Younghus- 
band’s recent expedition there, was amazed and 
amused to find that three rulers of Christian 
nations, two of them still living, had been con- 
veniently adopted into Tibetan sacred mythology. 
One of them is the present Tsar. 

When certain of the lamas desired to promote 
Russian influence some time ago, it was conve- 
niently discovered that the Tsar was a reincarna- 
tion of a long-dead Buddhist saint. This did not 
please another faction among them, who wished 
on the contrary to preserve good relations with 
China. They were unwilling to quarrel within 
the brotherhood, so they assented to the new 
doctrine politely,—‘“How interesting and how 
lucky for the Tsar!”"—and then called attention to 
the fact that the Chinese Emperor reincarnates a 
yet more important personage—Jampalang, the 
god of learning; and that therefore his infltfence 
should remain paramount. 

But it was the third reincarnation which natu- 
rally interested the Englishmen most. 

“Paldenlhamo, a terrible guardian deity of the 
faith,” says Mr. Landon, “is a dark blue lady with 
three eyes who, as Tibetans represent her, sits 
upon a chestnut mule drinking blood from a skull 
and trampling her votaries under foot. Her crown 
is of bones, her eye-teeth are four inches long, 
and the harness of her mount is of twisted snakes. 

_“Of this atrocity the Tibetans found a reincarna- 
tion in Queen Victoria. This they did with no 
thought of an Offensive, but rather of an eminently 
delightful discovery; for the more horrible the 
attributes of a saint or god, the more is he or she 







4 was mounted upon a pedestal hung with garlands 
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ignorant not to know the honors thus accorded 
their own queen, and pointed out that she had 
been highly successful in her new role, since during 
her long reign Tibet was never invaded, while no 
sooner did she die than the invaders forced their 
way to Lassa.” 

Such a transformation of the good queen must 
have given as startling a surprise to her fellow 
countrymen as that Yankee sea-captain received 





when often, landing on an uncharted Polynesian 
island, he came upon a bust of George Washington, 
the figurehead of some long-wrecked vessel. ~ It 


of shells and berries, crowned with scarlet hibiscus 
flowers, and with all the old familiar dignity unim- 
paired by heathen surroundings, gazed at him over 
a votive heap of coconuts, woven mats and baked 
fish, surmounted by g freshly sacrificed little pig. 
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THE BROTHERLY RUSSIAN. 


rother is a word often in Russian mouths, and 

two writers, Mr. H. J. Whigham and Senator 
A. J. Beveridge, the one an Englishman, the 
other American, who have had ample opportu- 
nities for observation, agree in saying that the 
kindly word springs from a kindly feeling. “The 
bronzed Korean, the queued Chinaman and the 
blue-eyed, yellow-haired Russian soldier arrange 
themselves on an open flat car in a human mosaic 
‘of mutual agreeableness. There is no race preju- 
dice there,” writes Mr. Beveridge in his paper in 
Harper’s entitled “The Russian Advance.” “Supe- 
rior to all the world as the Russian believes 
himself, he shows no offensive manner toward 
the other races with which he so picturesquely 
mingles.” | 


Mr. Whigham lays equal stress on this point, | 
and asserts that race aversion, invariably present 
in the case of the other Western races, is lacking | 
in the Russian. Some years ago, he writes in | 
“Manchuria and Korea,” before the South African | 
War, the conversation in a drawing-room in | 
Johannesburg turned upon the treatment of the 
Kaffirs. Several Englishmen were there, one of | 
the Transvaal judges and a Russian noble. All 
the others agreed that no black man could ever, 
under any circumstances, be treated as an equal. 

Not so the Russian. “I have known,” he said 
“not here, where they have become degraded, but | 
in Central and Northern Africa, several natives 
whom I would gladly call brother. To me,” he | 
added, “a man is black if his heart be black, and a | 
man is white if his heart be white; the color of | 
his skin doesn’t matter.” 

To the a yy whether British or Amer- | 
ican, this fee ~ is impossible. Between him and 
what he regards as an inferior race there is an 
impassable barrier, and he has not the Russian 
power of intermixture with the peoples he has con- 
quered, which would enable him to surmount it. 

“This imperial aloofness,” Mr. Whigham says, 
“constitutes the weakness as well as the strength 
of British rule in India; it enables them to govern 
admirably, though somewhat coldly; but it con- 
demns them to remain perpeces strangers in the 
land—in it, but not of it. The British are feared 
and respected, but they are not loved. 

“*T wish sometimes,’ said a Hindu, wistfully 
= would govern us a little less justly, an 
would call us brothers now and then.’ ’ 
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CHANGED HIS SOCKS. 


uring the excitement which followed John 
Brown’s raid into Virginia, Major Jackson— 
“Stonewall”—went to Washington in command of 
the cadet artillery of the Virginia Military Insti- 
| tute. There, says the Century Magazine, he spent 
| the night ata hotel. He shared a room with four 
| of his officers. Before retiring he asked one of 
| them, a captain, what he did with his watch and 
purse when spending a night in a hotel. 


“Well,” replied the captain, “I have no fixed 
|rule. Ordinarily I put my waistcoat, in which I 
| carry them, under my pillow.” 

“T can tell you a much better plan than that,” 
; said Major Jackson. “I always place my watch 
|in one sock and my purse in the other, and 
| lay them on the floor as if — had been thrown 

there carelessly. No one would think of looking 
| in a pair of soiled socks for valuables.” 
|. They were up betimes in the morning, and 
having breakfasted, started for the wharf to take 
boat to their destination. They had marched one 
or two squares when the major suddenly ordered, 
“Detachment halt! Place rest!” He then left 
them standing as they were, and trotted off at his 
usual ungainly gait toward the hotel. He soon 
returned, and resumed the march. 

“Major,” said the captain at the first oppor- 
tunity,—for he suspected the cause of the return, 
—*“I was much struck by your method of conceal- 
ing po watch and purse last night, and think I 
shall adopt it hereafter.” 

A broad smile appeared on the major’s face. 

“If you do,” he said, “don’t put on clean socks 
next morning and leave the old ones behind.” 
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ON TIME. 


ar correspondents would have us believe 

that the entire proceedings of the Japanese 
army in the present war form a kind of exalted 
bookkeeping. Not only are victories won, but 
they are won at the specified moment. 





| had sought Field-Marshal Oyama, and asked per- 

mission to sacrifice himself and his commanc by 
| capturing a certain redoubt. 

“Which redoubt?” asked Oyama. 

The colonel told him. 

Oyama consulted his notes. 

“My brother,” said he, “such glory 1s not for 
ey It has been assigned to another. Besides, 


to be taken at half past ten.” 
The redoubt was captured on time. 
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A WISE CHILD. 
M*: Joseph Mordecai, the well-known portrait- 
painter, tells in M. A. P. a quaint little story 
in connection with one of his best subject pictures, 
the “Murder of the Princes in the Tower.” 
One day in his studio he was discussing the 





The New York Times says that a certain colonel | 


t is early dawn now, and that redoubt is set down | 








progress of the work with a brother artist, and | 
observed that he found it difficult to get a suitable 
man to sit for the principal murderer. 


| 
“I want a villainous, horrible-looking fellow,” | 


he said. 
| At these words one of the little princes, a dimin- | 
utive model with an angel face, looked up from 
| the couch where he was lying beside his brother, 
and piped: | 
“Please, sir, I wish you'd have my father. I'm 


admired. They thought the Englishmen extremely | sure he’d just suit you. 
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of Film 
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If there is any one line of busines in which 
experience is more important than in any 
other, that line is the manufacture of highly 
sensitive eetegmnente goods. And of all 
aoe ic processes, film making is the 
most difficult. It has taken us more than 
twenty years to learn what we know about 
making film. 

And in that twenty years we have also 
learned how to make the perfect raw mater- 
ials which are absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of film—materials which cannot 
be obtained in the market with a certainty 
that they will be what they should be. We 
nitrate our own cotton for the film base; we 
nitrate our own silver for the emulsion. We 
go further, we even make the acid with 
which the cotton and silver are nitrated. 
Wherever it is possible to improve the com- 
pleted product by manufacturing the raw 
material, we erect a factory and make that 
raw material. 

Five eae ago we felt that we were 
approaching film perfection, but no concern, 
even if it could make film as good as that 
was, could compete in quality with the 
Kodak N, C. Filmofto-day. But experience 
is not the only advantage that our chemists 
and film makers enjoy. They have access to 
the formulz of the chemists who make the 
best dry plates in the world. The Kodak 
films of to-day have in them the combined 
knowledge of the most expert film makers 
and the most expert plate makers. 

The wise amateur will be sure that he gets 
the film with experience behind it. There 
are dealers, fortunately not many, who try to 
substitute inferior films from inexperienced 
makers, the only advantageous feature which 
these films possess being the “bigger dis- 
count to the dealer”. Amateurs, especially 
those who leave their Kodaks with the dealer 
to be loaded, should make sure that substi- 
tution is not practised against them, 

The film you use is even more important 
than the camera you use. 

Be sure it's Kodak film with which you 
load your Kodak. 


Remember : 


If it isn’t Eastman, 
it isn’t Kodak Film, 








Look for ‘‘ Eastman ”’ on the box. 
Look for *‘ Kodak ’’ on the spool end. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 




















| AMERICAN, [DEAL 


may at any time be easily and quickly 
changed in size should room or build- 
ing be altered in size (65% of all 
buildings are remodeled). Unlike 
| stoves and hot air furnaces, they 

make a building investment which 
never plays out—can always be 
adapted to meet any change in heat- 
ing requirements. 

As IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do 
fot rust or corrode, they will outlast the er 
Outfit soon pays for itselfin keeping down coal bill, 
Fix your fire not oftener than once each night and 
morning. Nowsimply putin OLD ornew buildings— 
FARM or city — piping is concealed and radiation 
placed in out ofthe way positions. 

IDEAL Boilers are made in all sizes, for any build- 
ing. AMERICAN Radiators are made in all sizes, 
shapes and 36 patterns— no place for dust to lodge— 
invisible legs for carpeted floors— plate warmers for 
dining rooms—narrow shapes for halls and bath- 
rooms—smooth, washable radiators for kitchens, 
nursery, etc.—big radiators for storm vestibules , outer 
hallways and along exposed walls. You will need 
our catalogue to choose from. Mailed free. Those 
who remember last Winter's cold, write us today — 
NOW, before winter, not THEN, when it's here. 

Our goods are warehoused in all parts ofthe U.S 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
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Will You? No 


Every man can, if he will, increase his knowledge, and 
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tCan You! 


shevely his salary, by improving his spare time. Your pay 
depends on your knowledge: therefore you control your own 
salary. If you are getting small pay it is because you are 


doing a grade of work that hundreds of others can do equally 
well. Our instruction will fit you for a higher 
present line, or in an entirely different line. 
eagerly searching for engineers capable of directing their 
vast enterprises, to whom they can pay salaries as great as 
$10,000 a year. The Engineer is not the man in overalls with 
the oil-can and waste in his hand. i 
the engine which the other 
mind who conceives, plans and directs the work of hundreds 
of other men. 


ENGINEERING 


rade in your 
sig firms are 


He is the man who designs 


man runs. He is the master 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


If you cannot go to a technical school it can be brought to 


xy the postman. Our students study under the 


direction of the same teachers who have charge of the lab- 
oratories and classes of Armour Institute of Technology, 
thus bringing for the first time to engineering correspond- 
ence students the standards and thoroughness of resident 
school instruction. 
and take a degree in residence will be given prope: 
Armour Institute of Technology. 
Make your inquiry to-day. 
courses In which you are interested and give information 
requested in inquiry blank below. 


their studies 
credit by 


Students desiring to continue 


Select one of the following 


200-page hand-book free. 












A Occupation 


Municipal Engineering. 
Railroad Engineering. 


Hydraulics. 
Structural Drafting 
Complete Architecture 
Architectural Engineering. 
» Cont: and Builders’ 
Pattern Draft'g Course. 
Practice. Cotton Course 
and Woolen and Worsted Goods 


ourse. 
Knit Goods Course. 
Coliege Preparatory Course 
(fitting for entrance to 
engineering schools). 


Age 








MAIN BUILDING 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY — 


t 
a a AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at 


Armour Institute of Technology, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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OU are no different from the thousands of others who have succeeded by 
this means, and you can, if you . 


will it bring an agent to annoy you for all time to come. 
agents. All money paid by the student is used in instructing the student. Tuition 
fees are moderate — from $10 up—and may be paid in small monthly payments. 
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will. It costs you nothing to inquire ; neither 


We employ no 
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ohn Hall he was a sailorman, 
A sailorman was he ; 


J 


He anchored to the State of Maine 
When not upon the sea. 

A sailorman, now if you please, 
Is not a humble tar; 

Nor yet a skipper, high or low, 
He’s more than that by far. 


John Hall, he was a sailorman, 
A sailorman was he ; 
He went into the forest bold 
And picked him out a tree. 
He worked the butt into a stem, 
He hewed and laid the keel; 
He planked the ship, he cut the spars 
And stripped them of their peel. 


John Hall he was a sailorman, 
A sailorman was he ; 
He spliced her ropes, he calked her seams, 
And launched her in the sea. 
He cut her sails and lashed them on, 
And ballasted his craft, 
And knew the workings of his ship 
From for’a’d deck to aft. 


John Hall he was a sailorman, 
A sailorman was he ; 

He cleared his ship, he took command, 
And headed her to sea. 

He knew his course, and held her there, 
And every sea did span; 

And brought her safely back to port— 
He was a sailorman. 


John Hall he was a sailorman, 
A skipper of renown ; 
His like is hard to find to-day 
In any seaport town. 
And when he died, at ripe old age, 
’Twas told in language plain, 
He was the perfect sailorman 
Down in the State of Maine. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


HEN Widow Kuehn’s little 

son died, the neighbors said 
she would go crazy. Little 
Friedrich Wilhelm was all 
she had. The little son, 
born after her husband’s 
death, had been for nearly 
nine years her one joy. The single basement 
room in which she lived was filled with the 
constant pleasure of a mother who, having one 
pearl of great price, lavishes upon that treasure 
all her love. She had little else than love to 
lavish, for she was a washerwoman. 

When the funeral was over, and she was 
compelled to face life by the press of duties and 
the need of daily bread, she sought some way to 
perpetuate the memory of her child in a manner 
to inspire and help others. Fora long time she 
kept her own counsel, but a method had pre- 
sented itself to her mind. 

The neighbors said she had become too saving. 
They could not understand why she worked 
earlier and later than before, and denied herself 
all pleasure. 

In the German church of which she isa 
member two large mural paintings had been 
placed, the gifts of two wealthy men. One 
was a picture of the meeting of Jesus and John 
the Baptist by the side of the Jordan; the 
other represented Christ blessing the little chil- 
dren. They were large canvases, the work of 
a young painter of the Munich school. 

How much would a large painting cost? 
She asked her pastor whether a thousand dollars 
would purchase a large mural painting. The 
pastor informed her that the two already placed 





had cost more than that, but that a thousand | 


dollars would indeed purchase a large and fine 
painting. It was then that her saving attracted 
attention. 

Finally she had the money. 
artist her story and her desire. 
heartily into her plan. 
taken into the secret. 

Finally the day of the unveiling came, and 
the public received its first knowledge of the 
enterprise. Ina place in the church more prom- 
inent than had been assigned to either of the 
other paintings was displayed the new canvas, 
the name of the giver of which until that hour 
had been unknown. 

The picture is entitled, ‘‘The Shadow of the 
Cross.’’ It represents the child Jesus at the 
age of eight and a half—the age of the little 
lad who had died. He is approaching His 
mother with both arms full of flowers, and the 
arms being outstretched, make the shadow of 
a cross upon the ground before Him. 

The picture is indeed a memorial of the dead 
child, and tenderly reminiscent of the shadow 
that has fallen on a mother’s life; but it 
was a shadow which the modern mother, like 
the one of old, changed to light for others. 

**To what purpose was this waste??? Many, 


She told the 
He entered 
The pastor, also, was 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








no doubt, will ask the question as they see this 
great gift of a poor woman. Such a gift, cer- 
tainly, no one could of right demand; yet who 
could forbid it? Far better such a gift, wrung 
out of sorrow and poverty, but freely made, 
than a grief that turns its eyes inward and 
forgets the love and sacrifice which the world 
still needs. 

‘This poor widow hath given more than 
| they all.’” The Chicago daily papers in com- 
menting upon the gift could but recall the 
| alabaster box and the widow’s mite. 
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BOWIE’S INDIAN FIGHT. 


n 1832 James Bowie and his brother were pros- 

| pecting for gold along the San Saba River, in 

} Texas, when they were attacked by Indians. 

The fighting lasted only one day, but for seven 

days longer the Indians surrounded the party, to 

prevent their escape. In the book entitled “With 

the Makers of Texas” it is recorded as the most 
desperate Indian battle in the history of Texas. 


The number of the Indians being somuch greater 
than ours,—one hundred and sixty-four Indians 
to eleven white men,—it was agreed that “Rezin” 
Bowie should go out to talk to them, and endeavor 
| to compromise. He and David Buchanan walked 
to within forty yards of where they had halted. 

He requested them in their own tongue to send 

forward their chief, as we wanted to talk with 
| him. 

Their answer was, “How do you do?” in English 
and a discharge of shots, one of which broke 
Buchanan’s leg. Bowie returned their salutation 
with the contents of a double-barreled gun. Then 
taking Buchanan on his shoulders, he started for 
camp. 

The Indians opened a heavy fire upon them, 
| and when their shot failed to bring down Bowie, 
| eight Indians on foot took after him with toma- 
| hawks. 
| When the Indians were close upon him his com- 
panions rushed forward and brought down four 
of them. The other four fled. 

The Indians now opened a heavy fire. Their 
chief, on horseback, urged them to the or. 
James Bowie cried out, “Who is loaded?” All 
our guns were empty with the exception of Mr. 
Hamm’s. He was told to “Shoot that Indian on 
horseback.” He did so. His shot broke the 
Indian’s leg and killed his horse. We saw him 
hopping round his horse on one leg, with his shield 
on his arm to keep off the balls. 

By this time we had reloaded, and several balls 
| pierced the shield, and he fell. 
| Finding that we would not be dislodged from 
| the thicket, they set fire to the dry grass to rout 

us from our position. The fire came down upon 
| us before the wind, and our situation looked des- 

perate. The sparks flew so thickly that not a 
| powder-horn could be opened. But when the fire 
| reached the ring round our wounded men and 
| baggage, we succeeded in smothering it with 
| buffalo-robes, deerskins and blankets. 

It was now sundown, and we had been warmly 
cnenged with the Indians since sunrise. Seeing 
us still ready for fight, they carried off their 
wounded and gave up the battle. 
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FROM A GLASS HOUSE. 


he woman who never lost an opportunity to 
set people or things right had gone into the 
train early, for she was tired after a day’s 
shopping. Butas she began to feel a trifle more 
rested, her alert mind began to work. 
| “Now that woman in front has put a suit case 
| and a coat on the seat beside her with the idea of 
| keeping the extra seat,” she said to herself. “I 
| know by her appearance she is just one of those 
| selfish people She’d rather see prope standing 
than be a little crowded herself. know the type. 
| I shall watch her, 
| ‘expects a friend.’ ” 
ne car filled, slowly at first, then utah, 
the tired home-going people streamed in from 
| both doors. The self-appointed watcher saw a 
eae ed of women stop at the seat in front, hesi- 
| tate, 
| coat, and then go wearily along the aisle. Her 
indignation grew apace. 

“TY shall speak to the conductor if necessary,” 
she said to herself when every other seat, so far 
as she could see, had been taken. She sat eagerly 
forward and watched for a newcomer. 

Just as the train started there were two arrivals 
—a young woman with a pretty, tired face, and 
behind her a stout man. They came from the 
rear door, and the young woman paused beside 
the watcher, who looked up at her and spoke ina 
clear tone. , 

“That person two seats in front is trying to kee 
an extra space for herself,’ she said, “and if 
were you I should insist on her moving that suit 
ease and coat so that you may sit down and —” 

Just then the stout man spoke. His tone was 
even clearer than the watcher’s. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said, so that all 
who chose might listen, “would you mind setting 
that hand-bag and those three bundles on the 
floor and moving over to the window so this young 
lady can sit with you? I will sit with my wife two 
seats ahead.” 

“Oh, I didn’t realize—I’ve been so busy—I was 
looking—I thought—it’s all right,’ murmured the 
watcher, with scarlet cheeks, as she gathered up 
j her belongings and meekly made way for the 
young woman, while the stout man passed on, and 
the rest of the people in the car smiled knowingly. 
N of circumstances, strange and apparently 

inexplicable, comes to the world’s notice. 
In olden times such phenomena were almost 
always attributed to a supernatural power, and 
even to-day there are many who retain the fear 
of ghosts. Experience and investigation have 
demonstrated, however, that there is always some 
reasonable and natural solution to such mysteries. 
If the Rev. John Todd had not worked on that 
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LAYING A GHOST. 


ow and then a circumstance or combination 


lived out their lives in terror of a haunting spirit. 
Mr. Todd tells the story in his “Autobiography.” 


| In the - me stood a house which was said to 
| be haunted. It was a large, three-story building, 
well lighted and ventilated, and in a thickly settled 
| neighborhood, the last house one would have con- 
| nected with the idea of ghosts. The neighbors, 
however, were much excited. They heard strange 
sounds proceeding from the closed rooms: groans 
and sighs and unearthly wails. Some who had 
ventured to listen at the doors told of the patter 
of little feet on the bare floors. 
“All is not right there,” they said. “Strange 
secrets lie within those walls.” 
_ Thad been the last one to occupy the house, and 
ust before I had left it I losta little boy. Of course 
ood people did not suspect me of ill-doing, 
nh some way they connected the noises with 











1e 
but 


She will probably say she | 


as | 


speak to the woman with the suit case and | 


principle, the residents of his town might have | 


| the death of my son. This made me more anxious 
| to clear up the mystery. 
One day I got the keys of the house and made 
| known my determination to investigate. The 
| neighbors gathered about the gate, but would not 
enter. A few moments satisfied me that the little 
feet which pattered about were those of the 
numerous rats. But how to account for the groans? 
I went from room to room. All was still. Then 


died. Instantly I heard a deep, sharp groan. 
The people about the door heard it, and called 
out in fear. 

The room was 
and moans repez 
shrill. 

I went to the chimney and tore awa 
board. Looking up the flue, I discovered a shingle 
which had lodged half-way 1 
back and forward, now almost closing the chim- 
ney, now presenting its edge to the draft. Here 
was the ghost. 

With difficulty I persuaded the neighbors to 
come in. I displayed the “haunt,” and then I 
pulled it down, and the groans ceased forever. 


(eRe STARS. 


BY ALONZO RICE 
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d themselves, now low, now 
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saw the sunlight cease to shine 

In gloomy clouds along the west; 


I likened then its fate to mine, 
And dark forebodings filled my breast. 
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To think its bright and golden reign 
That gave the rose and lily birth, 
Would pass away, and naught remain 

In token of its fame and worth. 


Then from the daylight’s dying flame, 
I saw the evening star stoop down 
And light his torch, and then he came, 

A victor laureled with his crown. 


And there, as in the ancient play, 
Performers gliding to and fro 

Would pass a lighted torch ; its ray 
Soon set the heavens all aglow. 


In reverence I raised my head, 
And that fair pageantry I viewed ; 

The soul’s survival then I read 
Within the star’s similitude. 


Immortal songs I seemed to hear, 

No longer cheerless seemed the earth; 
And far within that glowing sphere 

The lily and the rose had birth. 
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THE STOREKEEPER’S SIGNS. 


he storekeeper had been busy with a box of 
stencils and a marking-pot, and the result 
of his industry was apparent, says the 
Chicago News, in a number of signs that hung 
round the store. Washington Hancock eyed them 
eynically. 
“What do you think of ’em, Wash?” asked the 
storekeeper. 
“Well,” answered Hancock, slowly, “I don’t 
know. This one says, ‘Ask for what you want, 
we ain’t got it, we'll get it.’ ” 
“What's the matter with that?” 


got credit, how you going to 
right over here, you say, ‘Don 
with two ‘d’s.’” 

“O shucks!” said the storekeeper. 


get it? 
t ask fer credit’— 





|down. You can’t make anybody believe you aim 
| to please if you hide the crackers and put a 
| wire cage over the prune-barrel. Actions speak 
| louder’n words. 

“I don’t believe in. signs,’? Hancock went on. 
| “Always makes me think of Sam Hollister. When 
he and Mrs. Hollister were married somebody 
Ye ’em a motto, ‘God Bless Our Home.’ Sam 
ung it over the melodion. 

“After they had been married a om he bought 
another motto, ‘Wilful Waste Makes Woful 
Want,’ and took it home. 

“ *What’s that for?’ asked Mrs. Hollister. 

“I thought it would be a good thing to hang up 
in the kitchen,’ said Sam. Mrs. Hollister didn’t 
say anything, but the next time Sam went to town 
he brought home ‘A Penny Saved is a Penny 
Earned,’ and tacked that up. 

“What did you pay for that motto?’ asked 
Mrs. Hollister. 

“*Two bits,’ said Sam. 

“*Didn’t they have one that says, “A Fool and 
His Money are Soon Parted’”’?’ she asked. 

“‘No,’ said Sam. ‘Why?’ 

“<*Oh, nothing,’ she said. 

“A spell later Mrs. Hollister bought a motto 
‘The Lord Loveth a Cheerful 
Sam got one, ‘Wives, Obey Your Husbands.’ 
They had more or less trouble after that, and it 
might have ended in one of ’em getting a bill, but 


Without a Mother?’ 

“Next day Mrs. Hollister hitched up her team 
and went after her own mother, and brought the 
old lady back to stay a month. She was a right 
smart old lady, and she set about putting things 


said she despised mottoes, so down they came off 
the walls and went into the attic; and as near as 
I ever heard, Sam an’ his wife have got along first 
rate ever since.” 


fully. “Say, Wash,” he said, “just raise the lid of 
that cheese-box, and see what you think of that 
new cheese.” 

“*Taste and try before you buy,’” quoted 
Washington. “You ought to put that up as a 
motto.” 

“I don’t need to,” said the storekeeper. 


* & 


A GALLANT QUIXOTE. 


ortherners have got so accustomed to the 





N 


to “Step lively” and “Move up front” that 


| the phrases have lost much of their harshness. | 
| Crowded traffic requires that men and women | 


| should step lively for their own good, in order 
that the cars may make schedule time and bring 
tired working men and women home to supper. 


In the South, where the stress of life is not 
| so rude, and the fine natural courtesy of the 
Southerner has leisure to flourish, the manners of 
an employé of a Northern street-railway would 
not be tolerated. Hence a refreshing little scene 
recorded in the Outlook. 

An inexperienced middle-aged 


mounted the platform of a car in a Northern city. 
| The conductor, not dreaming of harm, had just 
| propelled a frail-looking woman into the crowded | 





I opened the door of the room in which my child | 


verfectly bare, but the groans | 


the fire- | 


down and which swung | 


If | 


“Well, s’posing I asked for credit, and you ain’t | 
And then, | 


“Well,” said Hancock, “I’d take those signs | 


Giver,’ and then | 


Sam took home a new motto, ‘What is Home | 


The storekeeper regarded Washington thought- 


curt demands of street-railway employés | 


Southerner | 
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| interior with the customary push and the words, 
| “Step lively!”’ 

The Southerner took the center of the situation, 
by saying to him in an intense voice: 

“You dare lay your hands upon another lady, 
and I’ll knock you off the car!’ 

The faces of the down-trodden race of passen- 
gers lighted up. The conductor stared, then 
realized the situation. As long as the Southerner 
rode on the platform the amenities of life were 
observed. 

It was Don Quixote against the windmills of 
stress and struggle and business hurry ; but nowa- 
a America needs Don Quixote in a good many 
places. 
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CAPTURING A CROCODILE. 


hy should a crocodile leave a river stocked 

with food, explore for miles an unsuit- 

able tributary, and then wander inland 
until it finds a pool? One can only say that it 
does, declares a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
He goes on to speak of the Tai-ping lake, of the 
Malay Peninsula, whither three crocodiles had 
found their way. So long as they confined their 
attention to the fish and an occasional duck, no 
one objected to their presence; but when one of 
them began to take sheep off the bank as they 
eame down to drink, it was felt that the brutes 
| ought to be exterminated, and Mr. Maxwell and 
his servant, Manap, made the attempt. They 
set bait attached to a heavy rattan and then 
waited. 
| The crocodile had seen us coming, and uncon- 
scious of the fatal rattan which marked its course, 
| moved into deeper water. : 
| Decks were cleared for action. Manap was, of 
course, barefooted, and I took off my shoes and 
stockings, so that my bare feet — have as good 
: hold as possible on the smooth bottom of the 
| dugout. 
s the crocodile moved off into the deep water, 
dra ging the canoe after it, we realized that we 
| had him well hooked. After a protracted struggle, 
| I managed to get the crocodile within a few yards 
|of the canoe. At one moment the open jaws 
| would surge out of the broken water and snap 
| together in unpleasant proximity to our legs; the 
next moment the heavy tail would swing free of 
| the water, and with the weight of a fal ing tree 
| would hit the side of the canoe a blow that made 
; it shiver. More than once the great claws got on 
| the gunwale of the canoe, and it seemed as if the 
| brute would get on board. There was no little 
| risk of losing one’s balance and falling in on top 
| of the raging brute. 
| As the crocodile surged close to the canoe and 
| the open mouth appeared above the water, Manap 
slipped a noose of stout cord over the animal’s 
upper jaw and — it tight, some six inches 
| behind the point of its nostrils. Then, with a 
quick turn of his wrist, he slipped the slack of the 
cord round under the lower jaw. He drew the cord 
tight, and the teeth of each jaw pressed home 
into the sockets of the other. anap now grasped 
the point of the long, narrow head with one hand, 
| and with the other rapidly wound the cord round 


te) 





the clinched mouth. 
Another noose was slipped over a fore leg. It 
up to the animal’s side. Manap 





pulled the leg 
| Slipped the line over the creature’s back an 
| caught up the other fore leg. Then he noosed 
and tied together the two hind legs. 

| “Sudah,” he said. “That is finished.” 

What he had effected was marvelous. Ina few 
minutes he had transformed a my water- 
devil into a trussed-up monstrosity, and his only 
weapon had been three pieces of box cord. 

A few blows despatched the brute, and Manap 

| received the government reward. 
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CHEATING THE CIRCUS. 


he circus makes children of ali men—but it 
4 does not intend to let them in for half fare 

on that account. Over the entrance to a 
travelling show, says The Pilgrim, was a canvas 
sign, bearing letters two feet high. “Children 
under seven, half price,” it read. The same warn- 
| ing was on every ticket booth, and every person 
who bought a ticket must liave seen it. 


| Aman carrying achild and followed by a woman 
| came down the aisle. The man handed to the 
| ticket-taker two whole and one half-price tickets. 
| He was stopped and told to put down the child. 

| ‘How old is she?” 

| “Six last month,” he said. 

“She ain’t but six,” confirmed the woman. 
| The child, gazing eager-eyed into the tent, had 
| not heard them. 

' “How old are you, little girl?” asked the man 

| at the door. 

| “Nine years yesterday,” 
frankly. 

| Her father almost pulled her arm loose, starting 

| her away, but he paid the extra quarter. 

| At the same door,a few minutes later, a woman 

| came forward, pushing before her with her knees 

| an odd-looking child in a plaid skirt that almost 

touched the ground. The mother offered a half- 

price ticket for the child, and the man at the door 

would have taken it, but the director, who sat by, 

| Was Len pom 9 

| “Don’t wal squatting, little girl!” he called out. 

| “It will hurt your legs.” 

Legge oe the knee-high infant rose to her full 
height, which was that of a girl of twelve. Her 
mother paid the extra quarter, but her face told 
of her confusion. 


she smiled back, 
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the way she thought they ought to be, and she | 


NOT AFRAID, BUT ASHAMED. 


| “he late Bishop Peck, of the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Chureh, once found himself in an 
awkward position, which a writer in the 
Boston Herald describes. 


While presiding at a session of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference he was entertained by a Mrs. 
Brown, whohad a high reputation as a cook. She 
was especially famous for her mince pies, and at 
supper the bishop, who —— good living, as 
his strong frame and three hundred pounds indi- 
eated, did full justice to a large shoes of the 
delicious pastry. 

, ‘May I give you another piece?” asked Mrs. 
srown. 
| As the bishop was to make the chief address of 
the evening, he regretfully declined. 

“I know some mince pies are indigestible, but 
| mine are quite harmless,” said Mrs. Brown, per- 
suasively. Sothe bishop yielded, and had a second 
piece, and after that a third. 

Evening came, and the large church was packed 
with people. The hour for service arrived, but the 
bishop had not appeared. The elders looked 
,; anxious. The choir sang, and the preliminary 
services were well started ; then twoor three went 
out to look for the absent bishop. 

They found him at Mrs. Brown’s, writhing in the 
agonies of indigestion, resulting from indiscreet 
indulgence in “harmless” pie. As the ministers 
saw their well-loved bishop lying in his bed and 
groaning with pain, one of them said: 

“Why, Bishop Peck, you are not afraid to die, 
are you?” 

“No,” replied the bishop, between groans. “I 
am not afraid to die, but Iam ashamed to!” 






















THE CARELESS DOLL. 

By Marion Beatty. 
You naughty, careless, stumbling doll ! 
I'll have a dreadful wash to do, you are in such a mess. 


You must look where you're going, and a little trouble take. 


But, dear me! dolls will never think of all the work they make. 
i rt 
ROBERT'S TEMPTATION. 


By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


ing! ding! ‘The conductor pulled the 
LD Strap on the electric car, the bell rang 
and the car started. Mama had just 
stepped on board. She turned to the conductor 
and said: 
‘*My little boy will be coming along farther 


down this street, on his way home from school. | 


I want to take him down-town. When I see 
him I’ll motion to you, then please call him 
and stop the car. His name is Robert.’’ 

Of all the jolly things there are for a boy to 
do, Robert thought that riding and driving were 
the best. He had made friends with the grocer 
and marketman, the milkman and postman, and 
any one of them would take him in when he 
could go with them. As for the kind old cap- 
tain across the street, why, it was one of the 
delights of Robert’s life to drive with him. 

“*Remember,’’ said mama, over and over 
again, ‘‘remember that you never must go to 
ride with any one without asking mama the 
first time, especially if it is a stranger.’’ 

‘Not if it is a very polite stranger ?’’ 

“*No, no matter who it is, or what he tells 
you. Strangers don’t always bring little boys 
back when they say they will, and mama can’t 
Spare you to be a stranger’s boy.’’ 

Robert was plodding on toward home, wonder- 
ing what he should do the rest of the afternoon, 
when the electric car came whizzing along. 
Just as it passed him the conductor pulledthe 
bell-strap and called out, ‘‘Robert! Come on!’’ 

Robert was so surprised that he stood still. 
Oh, how he wanted to go! The conductor 
must be acquainted with him, for he called 
him Robert. He would surely bring him back, 


Oh, how hard it was to stand there shaking his 
head, when the car had stopped at the white 
post just beyond, and the conductor was calling, 
“Hurry up!’? Some one was waving a hand- 
kerchief to him from the car window, but he 
could not see who it was. 

Robert thought that he never before had 
wanted to do anything in his whole life quite 
80 much as he wanted to ride on that car now. 


| Robert. 
for a conductor has to come back with his car. } 
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Just see your clean new dress! 


It was such a fine chance! The conductor might 
not stop for him again ever, if he would not go 
now. Why, this was a temptation! This was 
just what mama had told him about for his 
Sunday lesson—a wanting to do wrong, and a 
chance to do it. 

‘*There is something queer about tempta- 
tions,’? mama had explained. ‘‘If you say 
‘No’ to one, no matter how small it is, it will 
be easier to say ‘No’ to the next one, though 
that next one may be much bigger; but if you 
say ‘Yes’ to the little one, there is no knowing 
what dreadful thing you may want to say ‘ Yes’ 
to next time. ’’ 

And now Robert knew that what mama had 
told him about had happened to him. This 
very morning, on the way to school, Harry 
Arnold had called to him to come across the 
track to see his new bicycle. Robert wanted 
to go, but he had said ‘‘No,’’ for mama had 
told him not to run back and forth across the 
tracks. If he had not said ‘‘No’’ to that, he was 
sure that he could not say it to the conductor 
now. 

It was so hard to stand still that blurring 
tears filled Robert’s eyes, and he turned toward 
home. Then he heard a hand-clapping—Clap- 
clap! Clap-clap! He dashed his hand across 
his eyes and sprang toward the car. That was 
mama’s call. It meant ‘‘Come quick! Come 
quick !’’ 

The conductor caught Robert by the arm and | | 
swung him on board just as the car started on. 
‘*You’re a slow boy,’’ he said. 

‘*T wasn’t slow when mama called me,’’ 





said 
The conductor laughed. ‘‘That’s so. Next 
time I’ll clap my hands,’’ he said. 

‘‘Next time we’ll be acquainted, and I’ll 
come quick if you just call me, mayn’t I, 
mama ?’’ 

**Yes, dear,’’ said mama. ‘‘If nothing hap- 
pens to prevent, you may take the trip next 
Saturday morning, and you will be on the car 
over two hours.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, mama, thank you!’’ cried 





| dren. 
|and we can make everything ourselves. 


| never laugh at the sewing. 


|except on the shoulder, 


| 


Robert, joyously. ‘‘Why, every single thing 
has happened just as you said it would. You 
told me if I looked out for temptation people 
would learn to trust me. I’ve tried it, and it 
works. ’’ 





ARS 
THE FALL OPENING. 
By Katherine Hayford. 

elen was back from the summer vacation 
H that she had spent with Aunt Mary. 
She had been much interested in the 
‘*fresh air’? children who had been sent down 
to the farm, and there had been one or two 
little girls she would always remember. It 
seemed very sad that they had no dolls, and 
when they told her that they lived in a large 
tenement-house, where there were many, many 
children, and that none of them had any toys, 
she began to form some plan to supply this 
lack. She knew she could not ask her mother 
to buy toys for them all, for she had taken a 
list of all their names, and it was a very long 
one. At last she thought of a plan. 
**Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going to have a 
little sale for the benefit of the tenement chil- 
All the girls in our club will help me, 
May 


we?’”? 

‘“‘What in the world can you make?’’ asked | 
mother, laughing. 

Helen thought a moment. ‘‘Dolls’ clothes,’’ 
| she said, at last. ‘‘We all make those, and we 
Florence made a 
cape for her doll, and you couldn’t fasten it 
but we all wanted it, 
it was so pretty. Now we could make lots 
of hats and capes and doll dresses, and have a 
sort of fair—a regular fall opening for dolls’ 
clothes. ’” 

‘‘T am afraid the garments would surely be of 
the kind that can be taken off,—as you take 
your doll’s clothes to be,—but the question is 
whether they could be put on,’’ her mother said. 

She thought well of it, and Helen called 
a meeting of her club to lay the plan before 
the members. They all agreed to help, and the 
next few weeks were very busy. Bits of ribbon, 
silk and gay ginghams were solicited, and 
sometimes mother was called upon to cut out a 
garment or offer suggestions about hat trim- 
mings, but nearly all the work was done without 
direction. 

Helen knit ten pairs of dolls’ stockings and 
as many mittens. 

In September a notice was sent to all the near- 
by homes where there were children, announcing 
a ‘*Fall Opening in Dolls’ Clothes. ’’ 

Purchasers came from far and wide, and none 
of the company being in a position to comment 
uncharitably on the cut and finish of the gar- 
ments, the sales were large, and all were satis- 
fied. 

Helen’s Uncle Jack came, and as the stock 
was so nearly gone, he left a large order for 


| garments to be completed in time for Christmas. 


With these he proposed to dress the new dolls 
he was to give as a donation to the tenement 
toys. 

Mother was appointed an honorary member | 
of the club, and asked to count the money, and | 
when she reported twenty-three dollars an d | 
seventeen cents, the club was so overwhelmed | 
that she was asked to direct the spending of the | 
money. 

Uncle Jack said that he had been invited — 

‘‘opening,’’ and he saw that it was ‘‘a fall open- | 
ing in pocketbooks’’ as well as in dolls’ clothing. | 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals should be finals for every girl 


and 


0Y, 
In summer full of happiness, in winter full of joy. 
Crosswords. 

When the pleasant Isle of Man is buried in the 
snow | 

To Spain in a caravan I shall go. 

I will lose no time lest my hair turn gray, 

And there in the hospital a month I'll stay. 


But I'll leave in haste when I’ve packed my bag, 
And down in Mexico rally round the flag. 


To shoot a scarlet ibis would be a burning shame, 

But they say across in Natal ibises are tame. 

So I'll speedily get ready to board an outbound 
ship, 

And across the broad Atlantic 
trip. 


I'll take a flying 

When I feel the northern wind I always like to 
seek 

The seclusion of the cabin the 
week. 


remainder of the 


Though I’ve travelled round the 
rarely see me simile, 

From the time I go aboard for 
while. 


And I’m sure there is no test of my courage that 
will te 

Like a walk upon the gangplank above 
swell. 


globe, you will 


an everlasting 


a horrid 


2. RIDDLE. 
Without me who could live or breathe? 
Without me who could see? 
Without me who could walk or run? 
I’m bound, and yet I’m free. 
Of evil I may be the means, 
And yet I mean no ill, 
And if I often re nder good, 
It is another’s will; 
Yet although strange it may appear, 
I’m a small fish, a mollusk queer. 


3. DUPLICATE TERMINALS. 
The company was quite 
Brown’s speech was mostly . 
And seemed unique in this —., 
And yet his manners were —., 
No flaw in them could one — 

He said his hearers should — 
The premises, and one —— 
Whose character none could —., 
But who the good work would 
And rights of citizens 
When laborers he should 
Then might we some results - 
His thoughts, not speech, 1 ——. 











4. ANAGRAMS. 
I was down — when the —— came. 
I wanted to —— her, but did not know her name. 
One day Dame — walks the farmyard, 
With her — all the air is rife. 


The next she’s cooked and on the 
Such is life! 


— was always rowing his boat, 
His —— he never cast. 
From —— to pauper, each had to go 
Over the river at last. 
She found a sad —— on her new — gown, 
But —— that she was, did not even frown. 


5. HEADS AND TAILS. 
Behead, a grass that’s coarse and tall, 
Curtail, an Indian tribe is all, 
( ‘omplete, a doctrine or belief, 
In matters great or matters small. 


Behead, and find anxiety, 

Curtail, a wound that’s healed you see 
( ‘omplete, and lo! a sudden fright, 
Quite startling to you or me. 

Behead, and leave a shapeless mass, 
Curtail, this nice fruit do not pass, 
Complete, a close united group, 

Like flock of wild fowl] in the grass. 
Behead, what’s uttered we may hear, 
Curtail, a girl’s name doth appear, 
Comple ‘te a structure in the sea 
Which holds small creatures safe from fear. 


6. BURIED SQUARE WORD. 
To Hecla’s peak I wished to climb, 
But father stopped me just in time. 
Oh, do not worry for my sake; 

It's all a terrible mistake. 
I didn’t know my place was there, 
And so I sat on Emma’s chair. 


Oh, please, dear, let me tie it right; 
This end shouldbe tied ve ry tight. 


I do not study French, you see 
But apres sounds like French to me. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 





JULY 


I wish the hours would fly in school 
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As they did at the swimming-pool ; 
Oh, can it be the clock is wrong, 
Or have the days grown very long ? 


Vacation afternoons were short 

We had not time for half our sport; 

But now in school the hours creep 
by— 

One day seems more than all July! 
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THE YOUTH’S 


GOMPANION. 











The “Universal” 


Coffee Percolator 


Makes Perfect Coffee---free from the bitter 
taste caused by boiling and retaining all the 
delicious aromatic fragrance of the Coffee Bean 
---a healthful appetizing beverage, clear as 
wine, though no eggs are 


Quick, Simple, 
Sanitary. 






X-Ray View. 


Use on any 
kind of Stove Price $3.50 
— in and upwards. 


Made of Pure Aluminum. 


To taste Coffee made in the “Universal” end 
know for the first time what Perfect Coffee 
is like is worth living for. 

Any one can make Perfect Coffee in the 


“UNIVERSAL. 








The “Universal” 
Bread Maker 


mixes and kneads Bread in three minutes. 
The hands do not touch the dough. Simple, 
Easy, Sanitary. Does away 

with hand kneading 


) Makes 
= Perfect 
. s Bread. 

















The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


chops all kinds of food 
whether meat or vege- 
tables—raw or cooked 
—as coarse or 
fine as wanted 

rapidly and 
easily. 












Does away 
the 

rudgery 
2 the 
choppi 
knife pom 
bowl 


altogether. 














The “Universal” 
Cake Maker 


.. mixes the batter for all 
be _ kinds of cake rapidly 
and easily. Simple 
to operate. Certain 
in its results. 


Price $1.75 
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To any 
lady sending 
in the names 
of two friends 
who ought to 
have any 

of these 
machines 

we send 
Booklet 

No. 2 and 
one set 
Measuring 
Spoons free. 
Alll these 
Machines are 


ond by ben 
— 
Dealers. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Bntain, Conn., U.S.A, 
Look for name ‘* UNIVERSAL.” 


























CURRENT EVENTS- 











nee at Last.—The long deadlock in 
peace negotiations at Portsmouth was broke 
August 29th, when the Japanese envoys, b 
direct instructions from the Mikado, yield 
nearly all the points in controversy. They 
waived altogether their claim for an indemnity, 
withdrew their demands for the surrender a 
Russian ships interned in neutral ports and the 
limitation of Russian naval strength in the Pa- 
cific, and accepted the southern half of the 
island of Sakhalin, the Russians retaining the 
northern half, under a mutual agreement that 
neither half should be fortified. 

ains of Japan.— But although Japan 

made these concessions for the sake of 
peace, great gains accrue to that country from 
the terms of the agreement. Japan secures the 
recognition of its protectorate over Korea; is 
enabled to hand Manchuria back to Chinese 
administration and to secure there for all nations 
the ‘‘open door’’ in commerce ; acquires posses- 
sion of Port Arthur and Dalny, with the great 
defensive and public works constructed there by 
Russia; becomes the owner of so much of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad as lies between IK wan- 
cheng-tze and Port Arthur; holds the more 
important half of Sakhalin; and obtains fishing 
concessions on the Siberian coast. 

& 


he United States, through President 

Roosevelt, had an important part in bringing 
the war to an end. It was at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
invitation that the Japanese and Russian gov- 
ernments agreed, last June, to send envoys to a 
conference to consider terms of peace ; and when 
the negotiations reached a poiut where a com- 
promise seemed almost hopeless, the President, 
by direct appeals to the envoys and to the gov- 
ernments at ‘l'okyo and St. Petersburg, promoted 
a pacific adjustment. This service was the 
more important because no other government 
than that of the United States, under existing 


conditions, could have taken such a rset] 


without being suspected of partizanship or self- 
interest. King Edward, Emperor William, 
President Loubet, the Pope, and many ambas- 
sadors and diplomatists sent personal despatches 
to the President, expressing appreciation of his 
efforts to secure peace. 
& 
ror Fever.—At the request of the state 
and municipal authorities, the United States 
government in July took charge of sanitary 
regulations at New Orleans, with a view to 
checking the spread of the yellow fever epidemic. 
Up to August 29th there had been 1,832 cases 
of the disease at New Orleans and 267 deaths 
from it. ® 


7 Explosion on the ‘‘Bennington.’’— 
The naval court of inquiry into the cause 


of the recent disastrous explosion on the gunboat 3 q x 


Bennington finds that it was due to the care- 
lessness of certain of the crew, who failed to 
notice that the valve of the boiler which exploded 
had been closed, and that the gage was not 
registering. Of the four men censured for 
neglect, three were killed by the explosion. 
The fourth, an ensign, is to be tried by court 
martial for failure to watch the work of his 
subordinates. ‘The Secretary of the Navy has 
also ordered the trial by court martial of Com- 
mander Lucien Young, who was in command of 
the Bennington. ® 


A Pacific Adjustment of the differences 
between Sweden and Norway is fore- 













shadowed by the appointment by both govern- 
ments of commissioners to negotiate with regard 
to the dissolution of the union of the two/| 
kingdoms. The commissioners held their first | 
meeting at Carlsbad, August 31st. 


8 | 


Fenqena and Japan.—It is announced with | 
apparent authority, but unofficially, that a 
new treaty of alliance between England and 
Japan has been signed. It is reported that the 
new treaty is in some respects broader than 
the old, especially in that it includes a recog- 
nition of the Japanese protectorate over Korea. 
On the other hand, it is said, there are some 
limitations as compared with the old treaty. 
Under the former instrument, Japan would be 
obliged to come to the assistance of her ally, | 
in the event of a combination of two powers 
against her. ‘The new treaty requires the assist- 
ance of Japan only so far as interests in the 
far East and in the Pacific are concerned. 
® 


= Governmentof India.— Lord Curzon, 

viceroy and governor-general of India since 
1899, resigned his office August 12th because 
of radical differences of opinion with Lord 
Kitchener, commander-in-chief of the forces in 
India, over questions of army administration. 
The Earl of Minto was appointed to succeed 
him. 





& 


mmigration into the United States for the 
year closing June 30th reached the largest 
total ever recorded—1,027,421. This was an 


| until you write us. Ask f 





increase of 25 per cent. over the preceding year. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


STAMPS. &. 5oall diff., Hayti, Corenetes! be. Agts. wa. 
2 50%). List free. Union Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mi 

Cured to Stay ng ng |e veo 

PADI seers Fgh FF ee, 

P. Bald Haren, aenale N.Y. 

hustling 

Money for Boys. * student wanted in 

© sell “Hurry Up” Yost’s new hook, Football for 


city and town 
Player and Spectator.” Write at once for terms. 
UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 906 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OvperatorsNeeded 















Pasir School endorsed by officials W. U. Tel. Oo. and 


wo sotat | east, nition, board. 
1.3 Home study also. Catalo; 
DGE'S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 


Little Athletes developed by daily spins on the 


Irish Mail 5 ae 


zoom. 6 —+— 














Patent Provides exactly the right 
applied amount of exercise for ail}, 
for. muscles. Hilarious fun for 


boy or girl. Asmart,sporty 
little car built on hygienic 
lines. Rubber-tirec ex ght, 
strong. 

Lf your dealer Tees it, 

order direct from us. 

Write Fa booklet, Vree. 
Hill - 8! 


/ 





LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


=> Bradley Polytechnic 

‘| Institate, formerly Par- 

sons Horological Institute, 

‘| Peoria, Illinois. 
LARGEST AND 





hong rooms near school at 
moderate rates. Send for 
Catalogue of Information. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


5 in, long 
Will stop the most vic tows 
dog (or man) without per 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without ¢ anger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. 
Loads from any liquid. No eartridges re- 
quired. Over 10 shots in one loading. All dealers, or 
by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered holster 6c. extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, New York, U.S. A. 


ww row THE GLASS PINS OR BADGES 


eee 
College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 

Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize, 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Sheer Pete, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster , $2.50 doz., Sample 25c. 
FREE-Our es new catal 
all about other — in gold a . 
Satisfaction goere anteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Rib n Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros, 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BRASS BAND 


ep, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
lies. Lyon & Healy’s wen Make” i. 

Straments are used y the greatest 

artists. Fine © atalogue 400 illustrations, 

mailed free; it gives Band Musie and 

Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cornets from $7.50 
ward. Kasy payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, 34 Adams St., CHICAGO, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MUSIC HOUSK. 

























WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


FREE SAMPLE AND 
TRIAL PROPOSITION. 


If you would have any use for a 
heavy or mom welgens all wool Suit. 
t , then DON’T BUY 
any pric e, under any 
edeauaems os, until you write us. 
You — th nen + eive by return 
of. You will get a 
big book of cloth samples of Men’s 
Clothing, an extra quality cloth 
tape meusure ° Gare measure), FREE a 
book of Late ‘ashions, descriptions 
and ilustrations of ait Vicinds of pm 
ing for men. e wil lain why we 
can sell at aioe 80 a lower than 
were ever before known, a mere frac- 
tion of what others charge. We will 
explain our simple rules so _ can 
take your own measure and how we 
guarantee a geal fit. You will get 
our After Received 


y 
Proposition. With {he free outfit goes 
a special sample order blank for or- 
dering, return envelopes, etc., ete. 
You can get a whole Suit, an extra 
of Pants and an + under our 
offer for about ONE-HALF what some Chicago tailors 
would charge for one pair of pants. The offer you 
1 get will astonish sae please you. Prices on the 
a clothes made reduced to next to a com- 
red with what you ha gg been paying. Don’t buy 
or our Men’s Clothing oa 
| and see what you get by return mail, F , POST-P. 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., Chicago, t iit. 














7 / 
30 FLOWERING BULBS FOR ' Ne 


Together with our Catalogue and a com- 
3 treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs. All by mail so cts 
These 30 Bulbs, ro kinds, 3 of each. different colors, will make 
ro beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 
early spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 


The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 
ne Only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 
Imitations do not do the 


work. Get Dent’s Lebel. 
che Gum, nen 
Gorn Gu 

n Gum J 

oes sre oath lbc. 
(. 8. DENT & 
51 Larned St., as Mich. 
" re 


4 Toothache Gum | 




















NOTICE. 


N the preparation of our forthcoming 
Offers to Companion Workers our limited 
space would not permit of the insertion 
of an illustration of a Gentleman’s 
Bill and Change Purse. We have 
concluded, therefore, to offer the Purse ata 
price which shquld quickly dispose of our 
stock. This Purse has a place for change 
and another for bills, both separate and 
secured by lock buttons. Edges hand-skived 
and turned. The Purse is genuine seal. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription, postage included. 
SPECIAL. This Purse has been sold in the lead- 
ing stores of New York and Boston at $1.00, and 
was formerly offered by us at go cents. Until our 


limited stock has become exhausted it may be 
obtained for 65 cents, post-paid to any address. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 























Sport without danger. 






Al the year round a boy 
finds contentment in the 
companionship of a Daisy. 
It is as much like a real rifle 
as an air rifle can be, and 
itis absolutely safe. 
With hammerless lever ac- 
tion, perfect sights, selected 
walnut stock and a finely 
nickeled barrel, the Daisy is 
a beauty. It shoots 1,000 
times without reloading, and 
it costs only $2.00. One 
thousand shots can be pur- 
chased anywhere for ten 
cents. Also made in three 
other styles, prices varying 
from $1.00 to $1.75, 
»: all described in the 
“Daisy Book.” 
Daisy Air Rifles are sold 
by dealers the world over 
or sent direct from factory, 
by prepaid express, on re- 
ceipt of price Write for the 
“Daisy Book” to-day. It’s 
full of pretty pictures and clever 
rhymes. Free on request. Address, 
DAISY MFG. GOs “9 
Plymouth, Mich., 
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EDUCATOR 
WAY 


Room for 5 Toes. 


ithout an Equal. 


Shoemakers with forty years” i and 








FDUCATO 
SHOE 


REGISTERED, 


“LETS THE CHILD’S FOOT GROW 
AS IT SHOULD.” 


Made in Box and Russia Calf, Patent Colt. 
durable Oak soles. A pliable, neat and reliable shoe. 
None genuine unless stamped Educator on sole. 

Sizes: INFANTS’ ° ‘ 5 to 8, 


CHILD’S 
MISSES’ 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. 
We make shoes for every member of the 


family in our seven large factories, inclu- 
ing the famous * 


for Mlustrated Catalogues. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 


TRADE-MARK 
STAMPED 
ON SOLE. 


7 Co 


MADE ALSO FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


Strong, 


$1.50 

8% toll, $1.75 
114 to 2; $2.00 
2% to 6, $2.50 
1 to S $2.50 


WRONG 
WAY 


Pinched Toes, 


I America” $3. ; 
SEND TO-DAY [ore Bunions, 


18 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TELECRAPHY—-THE 
ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Be a telegraph operator. Good wages, 


teach telegraphy quickly. Send 
for our apap  peoklet FREE. 
Tuition and expenses low — 
= Ww students earn board if desired. 
az, VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEG- 
— RAPHY 


: 0 . 
Janesville, Wis. ( Est. 33 years.) 





STRONGER THAN MEAT 
A JUDGE’S OPINION OF GRAPE-NUTS. 


A gentleman who has acquired a judicial turn 
of mind from experience on the bench out in the 
Sunflower State, writes a carefully considered 
opinion as to the value of Grape-Nuts as food. 
He says: 

“For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has been a 
prominent feature in our bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, nutty flavor 
has become an indispensable necessity in my 
family’s every-day life. 

“It has proved to be most healthful and beneficial, 
and has enabled us to practically abolish pastry 
and pies from our table, for the children prefer 
Grape-Nuts and do not crave rich and unwhole- 
some food. 

“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect physical 
condition—as a preventive of disease it is beyond 
value. I have been particularly impressed by the 
beneficial effects of Grape-Nuts when used by 
ladies who are troubled with face blemishes, 
skin eruptions, etc. It clears up the complexion 
wonderfully. 

“As to its nutritive qualities, my experience is 
that one small dish of Grape-Nuts is superior toa 
pound of meat for breakfast, which is an important 
consideration for any one. It satisfies the appetite 
and strengthens the power of resisting fatigue, 
while its use involves none of the disagreeable 
consequences that sometimes follow a meat break- 
fast.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 





Careful comparison by 
food experts with other 
beef extracts establishes 
CupaHy’s Rex BEEF 
Extract as absolutely 
the Best. 
Available always for in- 
stant use. 
Furnish your table with 
the Famous Cudahy Sil- 
ver Tea and Bouillon 
Spoons 


YOU PAY NOTHING 


Simply send stamps to cover 
cost of mailing and packing— 
SEE OFFER BELOW 
They are A-] standard 
grade, superbly fash- 
ioned, French gray 
(sterling) finish, free 
from advertising and 
manufactured exclu- 
sively for us by the 
celebrated silver- 
smiths, Wm. A. Rog- 
ers, Ltd., 
whose 
name 
they 
bear 


A 
ie po? 





To Get 
The Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2-0z. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef 
Extract, or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Ex- 
tract, and 10 cents in silver or stamps to cover 
packing and mailing expenses. (A set of 
six Spoons requires 6 metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. 


If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and soc in stamps, and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-0z., jar of REX 
BEEF EXTRACT, or 60c and we wil! matl you 
spoonandjar, Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is 
sold by grocers and druggists. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. 28, South Omaha, Nebr. 


Send 2 cent stamp for ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,” an illustrated cook book. 


—— 














NATURE @ SCIENCE 











New “ Far - Speaker.”—The ‘‘auxeto- 

phone’’ is an attachment for reénforcing 
the sounds given forth by phonographs and 
gramophones, invented by Mr. C. A. Parsons, 
the inventor of the 
steam turbine, and Mr. 
Horace Short. A small 
valve of peculiar con- 
struction controls the 
admission into the 
trumpet of compressed 
air supplied from a 
pump or bellows. The 
action of the appara- 
tus is compared in the 
Scientific American 
to that of an air re- 
lay, whereby not only 
are greater power and 
volume imparted to the sounds, but the fulness 
and richness of tone are heightened. It is said 
that on a calm day the auxetophone can be 
heard distinctly at a distance of two or three 
miles, and that in speech every word may be 
clearly distinguished as much as 500 yards 
away. 





Ca) 


ewe Electricity is Troublesome.— 
Everybody has noticed how friction gen- 
erates electricity, whether on the back of a 
petted cat, or on a rubbed glass or gutta-percha 
rod, or at the fingers’ ends of a person who has 
vigorously shuffled his feet over a dry carpet. 
Sparks can often be drawn from swiftly moving 
belts on machinery, and in weaving and spin- 
ning processes the fibers sometimes accumulate 
troublesome electric charges. A method known 
as the Chapman process has been devised for 
neutralizing the static electricity generated in 
cotton- and paper-mills, printing-press rooms 
and other places. It consists of a transformer 
stepping up an alternating current to 10,000 or 
20,000 volts and an inductor composed of fine 
steel wires encased in hard rubber, and arranged 
with its points placed above the web or other 
object in which the static electricity is to be 
neutralized. Charges passing from the points 
produce the desired effect. 
& 

pete Garments.—The best results yet 

attained in the various attempts that have 
been made to produce a wearable cloth from 
paper are said to be those produced by a patented 
process employed in Saxony. Narrow strips of 
paper are spun into yarn, which may be woven 
to form cloth. Better results are obtained by 
spinning paper and cotton together, and still 
better cloth is made by a combination of paper 
and woolen yarns. The fabrics do not possess 
the strength and durability of ordinary cloth, 
but useful clothing is made of them at a low 
price. ‘They may even be washed without 
injury. Yarns are also made from wood-pulp, 
although their manufacture has not yet attained 
commercial importance. 

e 


prening Salt.—One of the sights of the 
Great Salt Lake of Utah, developed by 
the progress of scientific industry, is the system 
of immense salt-making ponds on the shore 
of the lake. At Saltair the lake water is 
pumped into a great settling basin, where the 
impurities fall to the bottom, and, containing 
much iron, form a reddish deposit. From this 
basin the water is drawn off inte ‘‘harvesting 
ponds,’’ averaging 90,000 square yards in area, 
and six inches in depth. The ponds are kept 
supplied with water, as the evaporation goes 
on from May to September, when the salt 
harvest begins. ‘The water having disappeared, 
a dazzling layer of salt, two or three inches 
thick, is found covering the bottom of the 
ponds, which is broken up with plows before 
being conveyed to the mills, where the final 
crushing and winnowing are done. A 


a 


ee Great Fisheries.—Japan leads 
the world in the economical and scientific 
development of its fisheries. It has more 
persons engaged in this industry, says Dr. H. 
M. Smith, than any other nation. Sharks are 
among the commonest food fishes of Japan. 
They are sent to the markets to be ‘‘butchered’’ 
like beeves in other countries. The extent of 
the Japanese fisheries may be judged from 
the size of some of the nets employed by the 
fishermen. Doctor Smith tells, in the National 
Geographic Magazine, of a net employed for 
catching yellowtails which was more than 
a mile long. It had a bag 900 feet long, 250 
feet wide at its mouth, and 125 feet deep. On 
one occasion 10,000 fish, averaging 20 pounds 
in weight, were taken at a single haul. 
- 

New Anesthetic.— Physicians are inter- 

ested in a new anesthetic prepared from a 
| tree called ‘‘yohimbehe,’’ that grows in West 
Africa. It yields an alkaloid which crystallizes 
in silky white needles easily soluble in alco- 
hol, ether and chloroform. Doctor Magnani, 
an Italian physician, reports that he prefers it 
to cocain and tropococain for operations on 
the eye. Hypodermically injected, it causes 





local anesthesia, lasting almost two hours. 
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You can dress in the latest city 

I will show you how, and gi 
my experience, as manager of 
Department, free of charge. 


Simply fill out and mail 














you, and to save you money. 
that your suit is made accordin 
and 
in your own home. 
TAILORED TO 
Suits . . e« e 
Skirts. . «+ -« 
Jackets ... « 


personal suggestions for you 
ledge my word to satisfy you 
et me try? 
Mrs. Owen T. Moses, 


OwenT. Moses &Co.,262M 


Dear Madam. Please send 


personal suggestions for my n 
to cost about $ Myc 
my eyes are 
PONE vonscitnscsesee color in .. 
PES pid icovecicicccsdeussncen " 


Address. 


your advanced Fashion Sheets, Cloth Samples, 


Let Me Help You Plan 
Your Fall Costume 


style and save money. 
ve you the benefit of 
our Ladies’ Tailoring 


me an application 


like form below 


and I will send you 
advanced Fashion 
Sheets(over 100 hand 
some styles) with full 
description of each 
garment, and will also 
send you a 


Splendid Assort- 
ment of Cloth 
Samples free, 


selected from our im- 
mense stock of hun- 
dreds of stylish ma- 
terials for Suits,Shirt- 
Waist Suits, Skirts, 
Jackets and Rain- 
coats. 
No dressmaker can 
ive the style and 
Enis to garments 
that we do, for we are 
Ladies’ Tailors. A 
new Fall Suit, tailored 
strictly to order, will 
cost you no more than 
adress. It can be 
worn on almost any 
occasion, and will give 
you genuine service 
and the consciousness 
of being dressed as 
well as the best. 
I positively guaran- 
tee to fit and please 
I will personally see 
g to your instructions, 


will give you five days to examine and try it on 


ORDER: 


$7.50 to $35.00 


3.50 to 
5.00 to 


10.00 
15.00 


You can return any garment and get your 
money back, should you be dissatisfied. 

As you cannot meet me personally, you must let 
me send you Fashion Sheets, Cloth Samples and 


r new Fall Suit. I 
thoroughly. Will you 


Manager Ladies’ Tailoring Dept., 


oses Bidg.,Chicago. 


Form of Application.-++++-+++-++++++++- 
Mrs. Owen T. Moses., 262 Moses Bldg., Chicago. 


me, free of all charge, 
and 


ew Fall 


omplexion is ne 


sdenileelie’ » my height is - 


kind of goods, 


This does not in any way obligate me to give you an order. | 
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can a 
All style 


If he h 
name to 
to you o 
away to 





Comfort in Walking 


is assured to every wearer of 


our patented 


“WORTH 


Cushion Sole 


Shoes. 


They are veritably “a mat- 
tress for the foot.” 
who appreciates foot comfort 
ord not to wear them. 


No one 


8 and sizes, 


Men’s, $3.50 to $4 
Women’s, $3 & $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. 


asn’t them send his 
us and we will mail 
ur catalogue and find 
supply you. 


THE 
> ‘erranae 


406 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











crop. 


€e' our booklet C_H, tellin 


cCDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo: 


Large protits made on a small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a vajuabie 
anc 
Canada. Send four cents and 
all about it. 


Hardy in U. 8. 


ddress, 








| 











‘ONE LOOK 
<SATISFIES 








The script signa- 

ture of STEWART 

PY HARTSHORN is on every 
genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller. 


See that it is on all your rollers. 














It is there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks, 





**High as the 
Alps in Quality.’’ 





Experienced Travellers 


On journeys by land or water always carry a supply of 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE. 


A nutritious, wholesome, easily digested food, and 
an “irresistibly delicious” confection with the true 
chocolate flavor. Does not create thirst, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Imp’s, Dept.9,78 Hudson 8t.,N.Y 

































FINE style combined with 

remarkable wearing 
qualities make ‘No. 99” 
a splendid hose for ladies, 
misses and children. 

Only best combed Egyp- 
tian yarn, made for us, with 
special twist is used, and the 
stocking is extra fine ribbed 
and very elastic. Fast black. 
Sizes 4 to 10. 


25 Cents 


a pair at all dealers. If 
yours cannot supply you 
send us $1.00 for 4 pairs or 
25 cents for a sample pair, 
as you prefer. 





You should surely 
send for our 
illustrated 
style book. 


FREE, 


PLEASE MENTION 
youTw’s 


COMPANION, 








A WELL KNOWN 


Dearline washes silks perfectly 


300 Broad St., 
Cooper, Wells é Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


——_ —— ————— 





EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 
| 


[1 HAD. WASHED WITH | 


PEARLINE 


several handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered 
with Richardson's Wash Silks 
_ which had been on the road with | 
teachers, DISPLAYED in shop | 
windows, HANDLED by hund- | 
reds of people,and the result ‘was in 
| every respect SATISFACTORY. : 
I shall instruct all my teachers 
| to use PEARLINE in cleansing 
| their samples of embroidery.” 
















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 





CROOKED BACKS. 


here is hardly any 

greater deformity 
than a very marked lat- 
eral curvature of the 
spine. It is worse than | 
the humpback due to 
actual disease (Pott’s 
disease) of the spine, for | 
it is more irregular. | 
There is a great projec- 
tion to one side in the | 
main, or primary curve, 
which usually throws one | 
shoulder outward and up- | 
ward. The neck above | 
and the back below curve to the other side, and 
the hip on the side of the main hump also projects 
in an ugly way. 

Fortunately, few cases go on to this excessive | 
degree, but all cases may, once the misshaping 
has begun; hence the vital importance of prevent- | 
ing the start. | 

Most cases of lateral curvature begin in school | 
children, and are started by bad habits in the way | 
of sitting, writing or book-carrying. The children | 
are not always, indeed they are seldom, to blame 
in this matter; for the schoolroom furniture is 
often ill adapted to its ostensible purpose. The 
desks may be too high or too low for the children | 
who use them; they are made to fit the average 
size of child in that school grade, but the child of 
“average” size is rare, almost all being either 
taller or shorter than they should be to correspond 
to the normal figures for their ages. 

The lighting may be wrong, so that the child has 
to “skew” himself‘ round in order to illuminate 
his book or paper. 

It is in writing that the worst attitudes are 
assumed, and on looking at some children at their 
copy-books one sometimes wonders how they will 
ever manage to untie themselves. 

But a child need not have a faulty attitude in 
sitting to lay the foundation for lateral curvature 
of the spine. He may get it by simply tilting the 
head habitually to one side as he works at his 
desk. This is sometimes the result of faulty desks 
or lighting, or may be due to a defect of sight. In 
either case, when the neck is turned to one side 
there must be a tendency in the spine to curve to 
the other side, and in time this will become an 
actual and permanent curve. | 

Carrying of weights on one side is another cause 
of lateral curvature. Schoolboys are not in much | 
danger, for they carry books swinging from a 
strap, but the more sedate girl often carries hers 
in a bundle resting on one hip or in the crook of | 
the elbow. Errand boys who carry heavy baskets 
may become deformed in the same way. 

These errors should be watched for and cor- 
rected, and children kept in the open air at healthy 
play, where all the muscles do their equal share. 
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COLONIAL CATERPILLARS. 


f those unwelcome immigrants from foreign 

shores, the gipsy- and brown-tail moths, which 
have spread such dismay and wrought such havoc | 
in New England of late years, had but appeared in | 
the days of our honored ancestors, the warfare 
against them would have been very different in its 
nature. They would have been prayed at rather 
than sprayed at, and the road to relief would have 
been indicated by parable rather than by parasite. 

When there was a plague of caterpillars in 1646, 
Winthrop records that “It was believed by divers 
good observers, that they fell in a great thunder 
shower; for divers yards and other bare places 
where not one of them was to be seen an hour 
before were presently after the shower almost | 
covered with them, besides grass places where 
they were not so easily discerned. In divers 
places the churches kept a day of humiliation, and 
presently after the caterpillars vanished away.” 

One of those places was Roxbury, whose church 
records, after a description of the visitation, con- 
clude with sober gratitude: “Much prayer there 
was made to God about it, with fasting in divers 
places, and the Lord heard, and on a suddaine 
tooke ym all away againe intall pts of the country 
to the wonderment of all men: it was the Lord, 
for it was done suddainly.” 

We are to-day better naturalists than our fore- 
fathers. But if we understand something of the 
tixed periods and abrupt transformations of insect | 
life; if we know that caterpillars are hatched, 
not rained from the skies; and if we believe it 
our duty rather to exterminate them by our own 
efforts than to appeal against them to heaven, yet 
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after all the essential marvel is not lessened. Nor 
is our problem a simple one. It is easy for us, 
from amid our own troubles, to sympathize with 
the old-time sufferers from such kindred miseries 
as the chronicler depicts: 

“Also the Lord was pleascd to awaken us with 
an army of caterpillars, that had He not suddenly 
rebuked them they had surely destroyed the hus- 
bandman’s hope. Where they fell upon trees 
they left them like winter-wasting cold, bare and 
naked; and although they fell on fields very 
rarely, yet in some places they made as clear a 
riddance as the harvestma»’s hand, and uncovered 
the gay green meadow-ground; but indeed the 
Lord did by some plots shew us what He coul 
have done with the whole; and in many plac 
east them into the highways, that the cart-wheel 
in their passage were painted green with running 
over great swarms of them.” 

Of course the clergy of the day did not fail to 
preach from suitable texts, a favorite being, “Tha 


| which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust 
| eaten, and that which the locust hath left hatl 
| the canker-worm eaten, and that which the can- 


ker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.” 
But the caterpillars of their invasion were at least 
hairless. Had it been otherwise, one can but 
imagine with awe what thunderous denunciations 
of the sins of an evil generation, deserving of such 
affliction, would have rolled from the lips of some 
old divine, himself suffering from a well-developed 
ease of “brown-tail rash,” and addressed to a 
penitent and itching congregation. 
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A RUSE OF WAR. 


tis not always policy to acknowledge a defeat. 

A little coolness at the critical moment some- 
times saves the day, as in the case described in 
Mr. Ripley’s “Story of Company F.” In a close 
encounter during the Civil War, two soldiers, one 
from each army, came face to face within short 
range. 


Each put up his P= and fired, as it subeoqnensy 
appeared, his last cartridge. Both missed. The 
bullet of one man buried itself in a tree, and 
the shot of the other passed through the coat of his 
enemy. Each man, knowing his ammunition was 
gone, -_ osed himself to be at a disadvantage. 

One of them made a great show of reloading his 
gun, and stepping forward, demanded a surren- 

er. The other threw down his arms witha groan. 

“If I had another cartridge [-would never sur- 
render!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s all right,” calmly remarked the captor, 
marching off his prisoner. “If J had another, you 
may be sure I shouldn’t have asked you to 
surrender.” 
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UNDER AGE. 


Preple in Birchtown were used to Uncle Ran- 
dolph Green’s way of talking and enjoyed it; 
but at last there came, as a member of the summer 
colony, a man who had a desire to set everything 
and everybody straight, according to his ideas. 
“What is the sense of your referring to that 
animal of yours as a ‘colt’?” demanded this 
person one day. ‘How old is he?” 
“Well, he’s going on eleven years,” said Uncle 
Randolph, mildly. 
- “Eleven years!” sneered the mah. “Well, we 
should call that pretty ancient for a colt—in New 


ork.” 

“TI think likely you would,” said Uncle Randolph, 
without rancor, but with considerable firmness in 
his soft, old voice; “but perhaps ’twould be well 
to consider, mister, that this colt 0’ mine resides 
in Birechtown, where eleven years is pretty young 
for a horse.” 
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A BASE - BOARD. 


rs. Dobbs waited until dinner was over, says 

the New York Press, before she handed Mr. 
Dobbs the note Willie had brought from his 
teacher. 


“My boy,” said Dobbs, when he had read it, “I 
understand from this that you are excused from 


| school until the board of education has an oppor- 


tunity to consider your case ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered Willie, who had begun to 
whimper. 

“Do you know what the board of education is, 
my son ?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

Mr. Dobbs went into the shed and selected a 
thin, flexible strip of board. Then he summoned 
ee con, and for several minutes he was busy with 

illie 


“That, my son,” he said, as he finished, “‘is the 
board of education that was of use to me when I 
was a boy.” 
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THE FINAL BLOW. 


tis said that often when a woman says “no” she 

means “yes,” but there are signs which dis- 
courage even the most hopeful and persistent 
wooer. 


“1 didn’t so much mind Hetty’s saying she’d as 
soon marry a jumping-jack as me,” said Ethan 
Hatch, forlornly, to a sympathetic friend; “nor I 
didn’t much care when she said she’d rather stay 
at home than go out to Jordan’s Park with such a 
slow-coach as I was; but when she told me she’d 
got to help her mother iron when I asked her to 
go with me down to the Center for some ice-cream 
soda, I saw ’twasn’t much use hanging on any 
longer.” 


& 
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A WOODEN WEDDING. 


yong friends called on a New York clergyman 
one evening, says the New York Sun, and 
were kept waiting for him for some time. 


“T’m sorry to have kept you waiting,” the minis- 
ter remarked, as he entered his ebras7. “but I 
have wy had to perform a wooden wedding in the 
church.” 

“What!” said one of his visitors. 
of suchathing. What kind of aceremony was it?” 

“Oh,” answered the clergyman, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “it was the marriage of a couple of 
Poles.” 
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HIS PAY WAS RAISED. 


enius that may grow to great things must have 
been born in the office boy of whom the St. 


| Louis Post-Dispatch tells this story : 


The “boss” was bending over a table, looking 
at the directory. The new officé boy slipped up 
quietly and put anote in his hand. The boss read: 

“Honored Sir. Your pants is ripped.” 


ahe or from Colorado, California, 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Assisted by 


/7 Cuticura Ointment. 


Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest 
of emollient skin cures, for preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, for cleansing the sealp of crusts, 
seales and dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, 
for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough and 
sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. [Adv. 


Reduced Rates on Household Goods 














Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 
revent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 
15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 
Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., BosToN, MAss. 








The heart 
of the home 





appealing to a natural feel- 


ing for melody as strongly 
as to taste highly cultured. 





A liquid tone of most sym- 
pathetic quality and a sup- 


ple, singing touch make the 
Packard an instrument of 
unique satisfaction wher- 
ever music is a part of the 
every-day home life. 


Catalogue and full 


information on request 





No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a Packard. 
‘Time payments if desired. Write us. 


The Packard Company, Dept. m, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 














ELASTIC TOP. — “ 
<.. , Buy from 
the Mill 


Hosiery for the whole 
family at a saving of 25%. 
No. 5060, Ladies’ four-thread 
lisle thread best cotton hose, 
black or tan, with our elastic top. 


35cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 


Be sure to give size of shoe worn. 
Our illustrated Catalogue contains 
more than fifty styles of hose and 
chart giving sizes required for 
every size of shoe. Sent free. 
Send trial order for hosiery to-day 
and see how much better ours 
are than those you usually buy. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Tooth Brush. a 


Begin early to teach children to 
¢ 7 


care for their teeth and you will 
€ ‘ 
we \ 
2 







help them form a valuable habit 
that will cling to them through 
life. They will preserve their 
teeth and avoid enone suffering. 

The Prophylactic is curved to 
fitthe mouth. Bristles arranged 
so as to clean between and 
back side of teeth, where 
decay starts. 


Adults’ 35c. 
3 Sees 25c. 
hildren’s 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow box. 
Dealers or by Mail. 
Read “Tooth Truths” concerning the 
care of children’s teeth. Sent free. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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OUR figure is just a little dif- 
ferent from that of any other 
woman in the world. 


The garment that fits you per- 
fectly will not fit your neighbor. 

The garment that fits your neigh- 
bor will not fit you. 

The ready-made kind that fits the 
dummy figure in the store window 
won’t fit either of you. 


We can fit both of you, because 
we make each garment to order 
and after a pattern cut according 
to your individual measurements. 


We carry nothing ready-made—there- 
fore your garment will not be a duplicate 
of others in your town. We help you to 
choose the style becoming to you, and in 
the making we keep in mind constantly 
your desires and the requirements of your 
figure. 

We have been making garments to 
order from measurements sent us by mail 
for 17 years. The experience gained in 
fitting thousands of customers by mail 
year after year makes us positive we can fit 
you—so positive that we make this offer: 


We guarantee to fit you; if we fail 
to do so we will refund your money. 


Ask any of our customers who live in 
your neighborhood. We will gladly send 
you their names if you wish them. 


FALL SUITS 
*6»°25 


Style Book and Samples Sent Free. 


Nothing 
Ready-Made. 


Everything 
Made to Order. 

















Our Style Book explains how to take 
measurements and how to order. It 
shows the styles now popular in this 
great fashion center, and illustrates: 
$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
$3.50 to $12 


Visiting Costumes —— 

Tailor-Made Suits Sh 

Separate Skirts . . . 

Rain Coats © « « « $8.75 to $20 

Jackets and Coats - « $5.75 to $25 
We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 

by return mail to any par 


We Send Free of the United States our ne 


Fall and Winter Style Book showing the latest New Yor 
Fashions, a large assortment of samples of the newes 
materials, and simple directions for taking measureme! 
correctly. Write for them to-day. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt 
cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire, at 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Established 
Only. 


No Agents or 
17 Years. 


ranches. 
























‘**How to Make 


PICKLES 


Is the title of 1 booklet of recipes that you POLITENESS PAID. Collier’s Photographic Record of the 


f f cer if b 8 : 7 } 
can get free from your grocer he se ome of the doings of the late C les I ” 


SLADE’S PICKLING SPICE hart sound as if they were taken out of a| RUSSO- JAPANESE WAR 


Sa Quarter-Pound Cartons. novel. <A particularly fairy godfather act is | 











80,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD! 








The choice of all the remarkable photographs taken during the war for 
Collier’s Weekly is here gathered into one splendid 
volume of permanent value 







Se ee 
SN ars A rere 


~--t 








: y , .- © he . a 10 ’ 5% f $ 
If your grocer does not have it send postal giv- related in the New York Sun. Mr. Lockhart New want. ee one wo 4 quarte - dume 4, x1 inche s 
) ing his name and your address and we will send once gave a family dinner at which his five 256 pages, 570 photographs, carefully printed on special paper. 
booklet. If you want “Slade’s Guide to Good “ - | 
Cooking,” send two-cent stamp to pay postage. children were present. After grace they turned 


“The manner in which the Russo-Japanese war 
has been handled by Collier's is without equal in 
the history of journalism.” 

“These photographs were made by men who 
took their lives in their hands to get them. Never 
before has a war been so realized in pictures.” 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. over their plates in good old family style. Under | 


each was a check for a million dollars. ‘‘A 


little dinner souvenir,’’ remarked Lockhart. 
MADE FROM 


The Sun records another incident which is still 
OLD CARPETS 














more in the story-book order, especially as in | 
this case the moral is obvious and the reward 
attained. 

There was a new jewelry’ and silverware | 


This record presents in consecutive form and 
comprehensively the story of the greatest mil- 
itary duel of modern times. The pictures and 
text tell the story from the time that prepara- 




















establishment struggling along in New York, a | tions were made in Russia and Japan down to and including the great naval 
At Reasonable Cost. big concern not yet recognized as a leader in battle between Togo and Rojestvensky. 
7) Ths castes ox Mies Gee Mente fashionable trade. One very hot summer after- | 
v and pay express charges one way. noon a tall, sad and rather ill-dressed old man | This history is not only the best of its kind, it is the only one of its kind. To turn 
entered, and said he would like to buy a wed- its pages is to bring the whole campaign before one with startling vividness 
SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., ding present. He looked like a visitor from ror xT 
SALEM, MASS. si SSS the remote farming district, with one dollar and | No publication in the world has such resources for gathering material for such 
4 Booklet Free. TIMIAKARAE | forty-nine cents to spend. a record as had Collier’s. Its correspondents and photographers included 
e clerks were tired and heated, and not at Richard Harding Davis, Frederick Palmer, J. H. Hare, J. F. J. Archibald, 
- —— == 1 — o a R.L. Dunn, Victor K. Bulla, H. J. Whigham, Horace Ashton, and four others. 
)» coun ici ings. at the enc ; 
Be sure you get our Catalogue of the arene depettment, he ‘came on a Captain Mahan, the world’s greatest authority on naval war- 
f ll th diff t | f young fellow. a new man in the shop, who did fare, writes on the naval battles between Japan and Russia 
erent styles oO i , , 
ora e ty his best for the customer. Can be had of local bookseller or sent by express, prepaid, on receipt of $4, in 


The old man went higher and higher in his 


examination of silverware. He got to pricing stamps, draft, money order, or registered letter. 
full sets of plate. Finally he said: | prospectus will be sent upon request. 
‘*Is that the best you’ve got ?’’ 
that the firm | 


The young clerk remembered 


RA had begun the manufacture of a specially de- | SPECIAL AUTHORIZED EDITION 

NGES. tee . 
nm canceled, Dut seve neces has n 

finished for show. _ He got out those specimens. | Complete Works of F ran k N orris 


It tells you the exact net prices. The old man fi on an envelope every ‘‘frill’’ 
which could added to a set of silver plate, | $3.50 instead of $9.75 


An interesting 




















/ One cent for a postal to us will save you from $12.00to | | and asked how much it would cost. The clerk THE PIT ected Geen in el 

$15.00 in the price you pay for it. No matter what make —— the paneer, who said it would be) THE OCTOPUS m4 an pam We P 

Cc bef. buy. J ousand dollars. | nave now ready cial cloth- 
you favor be sure you get our Catalogue before you buy all right, have it made for me,’’ said the <r bin nd cation in four octavo . 

tf) man. vo umes, ibrary style, rom 

DIGHTON FURNACE CO., ‘*How much do you want to deposit?’’ sug- A DEAL IN WHEAT ee oe ee 

TAUNTON, MASS. ones Oe ok. ue Os mole th , MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY| Frederic’ Remington, Frank 

i or the whole thing and get it A MAN’S WOMAN X. Leyendecker, Lucius Hitch- 

off my’ mind,” and he drew a check for the ESSAYS ON AUTHORSHIP  fivise'g3'50; express prepaid on 

, ount. . P . receipt of stamps, draft, money 

For The clerk did not recognize the signature, so order, or registered letter. 

- took it to the manager, and asked if it were | When Frank Norris died, one of the most prom- 

Cool “‘Good for a thousand times fifty thousand !”” | ising careers in this generation was broken. He 

said the manager. looked at the teeming life around him in a big, 

Autumn In the Christmas season Lockhart came back sympathetic manner, and, among a thousand com- 





to that store. He went right by all the bowing monplace writers, took his work seriously. The 





s | . . 
Days and scraping clerks and asked for the one who | life of the Middle West and the Coast was what 
J mg had sold him the silver plate. When he found | interested him—so closely had he studied so 
Ghe his man he bought thirty thousand dollars’ | ; . : oe . P aware 
a worth of presents. | phases of it that he may be said to have made 
Ba State Franklin The clerk with an eighty-thousand-dollar-a- | them his own. Not to know Norris is to have 
y year customer on his string attracted the atten- missed the most characteristic American writer 
is very desirable. An open fire with its tion of the firm, and now he is a big man in in his generation. 
warmth — cheer offsets the chill of the silverware business. 
morning and evening. , : a , , ” 
ce « This Open Grate is handsomely trimmed -§ Dz. bey “¥ ELLS— The novels he left are sufficient for his fame. 
f wits bGasi: cosinat aad teens. ® AMLIN GARLAND—“'For the throngs of marvelously realized char- 
Bf cour dealer basal 0, tay direct of os acters in each of these books we are indebted to the keen eyes, the 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R.I. BIG PREY. abounding insight, and the swift imagination of a born novelist. 
55 "ae pone hey er tigen Oa are inclined to discourage the The four volumes will be sent by express, prepaid, on receipt of $7.50, in stamps, 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. idea that eagles are in the habit of attacking | draft, money order, or registered letter. A special easy-payment 

















large animals, but a contest witnessed by an | 
| observer, and recorded in the Scotsman, dispels 
such theory. The battle was between an eagle A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
| and a stag. 


The bird singled out from a herd one partic- P. F. COLLIER & SON, 408 West 13th 2. New York 


ular buck, which it succeeded in driving from 
the rest. It struck the animal with its powerful 
wings, knocked it down, and finally killed it. 
A still more remarkable spectacle is well-authen- 
ticated. An eagle attacked a fawn in the High- 
lands. The cries of the little one were answered 
by its dam, which sprang upon the eagle and 
struck it repeatedly with its forefeet. Fawn 
deer and eagle rolled down a declivity, the bird 
was dislodged from its hold and the fawn 
rescued 


Many traditions are extant as to the carrying 
off of children by eagles. The most recent case 
bearing close scrutiny is one which happened 
in South Africa. A Boer farmer whose stock 
had been harried by eagles lay in ambush for 
the robbers, and saw one of them descend and 
carry off the five-year-old child of one of his 
Kaflir servants. He shot the bird, which, with 
| the child still clutched in its grip, fell into a 








offer will be submitted upon request. 


























‘thorn-bush. ‘The bird was dead, but the child ; The finger of pride is the one 
wit eagles “will a 5 covets P coneutt, 3 : er the chef points toward the 
ile one conceals itse e other about 2 . 
the bushes. with great Screaming, driving out 4 4) source of all his successes. 
The kind that tastes like coffee. It contains its quarry for the hidden eagle swoop down it > All ood 1 
the nutritive elements of wheat, and besides upon. y * even more insidious method has ; 8 cooks recognize 
being a pleasant drink it is NOURISHING — been observed. An eagle, seeing a sheep on the fact that success depends 
not falsely stimulating, as coffee is. Let the ff | the edge of a precipice, flew at it, screaming f d 
a -_— oon oS _ —— § | shrilly, an —_ — | an of pe — f upon a per ect range, an 
reakfast —they’ll do better work in schoo it into the valley below, where it could devour ' : 
all day because of it. it at leisure. In the light of such records there ‘ E universally agree that the perfect 
If your grocer hasn’t it change grocers. | is good reason for believing the legend of the range Is the Magee. These ranges are 
2 eda nancroaonep tag Shstek at Ghia you, and uo cone bee absolutely reliable, sightly in appearance, as well as 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. | jo | DOs Ane 80 causing mis - y > Ppe , 
—_ ¢ ¢ being easy and economical to operate. 
ttpbbbdd SOSOOOSS OOOOOOOO OS TOO WELL. Tlustrated Booklet,“ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE, 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated “‘ Magee ” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


For Fall Sewing. 


* Aagw Absalom Millsap went to the office of 
o 
@ 
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the village newspaper with a grievance. 
**T want to tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘that there’s a 
good deal of humbug in advertising.’’ 


If you are think 
ing of buying anew 
sewing machine “T am sorry to hear that,”’ responded the 
@ 
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stitchi as you remember that you had three ad- 
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MACHINE _ before @| TI tell you, it pays to advertise in the Banner.”’ ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONDITIONS, ETC., TO 
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making a decision. **It didn’t pay me!’’ snapped Uncle Absa- 
Free eA the asking. lom. ‘‘I wanted a fine milch cow, and I went D AYS THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
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Makes the Stove an Ornament. 


Shines for a world of housekeepers, and, best of all, the shine 
will last. Will not cake on the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 


Also in paste form, SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 
MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SQUIRE’S 
Arlington Sausage. 


A high-grade Sausage at a moderate price. 
Contains nothing but the choicest selected meat, 
chopped (not ground) and 
seasoned with pure spices. 
“A Breakfast Delicacy,” 
in pound packages. Sure to 
= be clean because double 
apped in parchment paper at the factory. 
Ask Your Dealer —He Will Recommend 
Them. Made only by 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard and Squire’s High- 
Grade Hams and 






































The Seal That Assures. 


The value of buying confections with the absolute 
assurance that they are the best is inestimable. It was in 
order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and wholesomeness. As an example, try a box of 






They will reveal to you the real meaning of Necco 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy long to be 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is thoroughly good, 
should always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Sweets 


‘‘ It’s better to be safe than to be sorry.’’ 


Better to take a little extra trouble, if you must, to get Baker’s 
Pure Fruit Extracts that never change and are safe to use at 
all times than be easily persuaded to take something else “just as 
good,” made up of cheap chemicals and water that lacks flavoring 
qualities and is injurious to health. Such “extracts” are pretty sure 
to make you sorry and cost you a doctor's bill. 


Baker’s Extracts 
Comply with all Food Laws, 
and neither you nor your grocer need have any 
anxiety on this point. They are like pure 
fruit bottled up. If one grocer won't supply 
you try another. It pays. 

BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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Experienced Housekeepers 
USE 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


Baking Powder. 


Ask the Rumford Company, Providence, R. I., to send you free 
a collection of choice recipes, by Lily Haxworth, Gold Medalist 
Graduate of National Training School of Cookery, London, Eng. 
\ 























Stickney & Poor's 


SPICED 


POULTRY 
SEASONING 


Is made from pure spices and sweet, 
\ selected herbs. Whenever you are 
preparing a dish that calls for “‘stuffing,”’ 
be it bird, game, fish or poultry, you 
will choose Stickney & Poor’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning if you want the best 
results. Unexcelled in pungency, flavor 
and aroma. 
Look for the yellow label and 
the mustard pot on every 
can. 10c. at your grocer’s. 
If your grocer doesn’t sell 
our brand send us _ his 
name and address and we 
will send you a generous 
sample FREE. 
STICKNEY & POOR 

SPICE CO., 
183 State St., Boston. 
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How often when company comes unex- 
pectedly the housewife is ‘‘in despair ’’ 
because she hasn’t those things cooked that 
she wants to set before guests. 


Minute Tapioca 


is a great help at such a time because it is quickly " 
prepared, is wholesome, delicious, nourishing, and : 


Everybody Likes It. ‘ 


Ask your grocer for it. If he hasn’t it send us his name and 4c. and we will send you the 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept.F, Orange, Mass. § | 









splendid Minute Cook Book and enough Tapioca to make one pint. Ask for it to-day. 
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